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THE CAPTURE OF DELHL 
The spirited picture on this page possesses, apart from its in- 
trinsic merit, an extraordinary interest in our eyes, and it will 
prove equally interesting to our friends, we presume, from the fact 
that the drawing is a fac-simile of one drawn upon the spot and 


sent us from the seat of war, by a friend of ours, an officer in the 
British army, who, two years ago, was so kind as to remember us 
during the Crimean campaign, and furnish us with sketches made 
by him during that eventful struggle. In the hurried letter which 
accompanied his picture, he recapitulates many facts with which 
the public are already acquainted, and which unfortunately reached 
us far behind time. Of his drawing he says :—“ The sketeh will 


give you some idea of the work we have heen engaged in, and 
shall be, I fear, for some time. I assure you that I have not 
exaggerated the desperation of the struggle, the galiantry displayed 
by our fellows, and the ferocious resistance of the mutineers. The 
groupings of the figures are what I myself witnessed, and which 
were impressed on my memory with photographic fidelity never to 
be obliterated. Of course, ere you receive this, the telegraph will have 
apprised you of all we underwent and all we achieved in the strife 
my pencil has endeavored faithfully to delineate. But neither pen- 
cil nor pen can describe the fury that animated our columns. Many 
of those engaged had lost friends, murdered by these Indian fiends ; 
others had female relatives mutilated and disfigured forever. The 


cry of ‘remember the ladies and the babies,’ rang from rank to 
rank as we rushed to the assault, and echoed from the walls of 
Delhi long after we were in possession of the streets. The cap- 
ture of Delhi was no easy victory—nor would it have been had 


the fortifications been even weaker. The enemy had two hundred 


| guns, and ammunition in any quantity. Though an assault in 


June might have been successful, it would have been attended with 
far greater loss than that we experienced, which was heavy enough, 
God knows! Our total force in the field was 8000 of all arms, 
Europeans and natives, but only about 3000 were engaged in the 


storm on the 14th (September), and of these we lost more than 
one third. Qur engineer force was cramped for want of numbers 


and means, still their operations were important and effective. I 
will not go through with a detail of the engineering operations 
that preceded the storm. Suffice it to say, that after many days’ 
fighting, the walls were breached in two places near the Cashmere 
and water bastions. The columns advanced to the action at four 
o’clock on the morning of the 14th of September. The first col- 
umn was commanded by Brigadier-General Nicholson, the second 
by Brigadier-General Jones, C. B., the third by Col. Campbell, 
the fourth by Major Reid, and fifth and last Brigadier-General 
Longfield. The rifles opened the ball and skirmished in front, ex- 
tending themselves to within fifty yards of the ditch. The fire of 
our batteries was tremendous, shaking the earth with their roar, 


— 
and it did not slacken till the troops advanced to the assault. The 
enemy could not bring a gun to bear, but their fire of small arms 
was very galling when we got within range. At the summit of 


the glacis, men and officers fell like corn-sheaves in harvest time. 


It was next to impossible to plant the ladders in the ditch, but 
there is no such word as failure in the dictionary of a British sol- 
dier. The Cashmere gate was blown in with powder, one of the 
most daring feats ever performed. But the breaches were not 
complete enough for us to enter the city without ladders, and the 
storm was mainly conducted by escalade. Our fellows rushed 


along the walls, more with the fury of fiends than men, and took 


gate after gate. But the city was by no means taken after we got 
inside, for the mutineers, knowing their fate, disputed every inch 
of ground with unparalleled fierceness. Of course little mercy 
was shown them. They were shot and slashed without compunc- 
tion—such a thing as quarter being never thought of for a moment. 
But you have only to fancy the provocation—the memories that 
made the blood boil—to see why our swords and bayonets fiercely 
raged among the enemy. And let it be remembered, to the honor 
of our troops, that not a woman or child was slain. The Sepoys 
certainly contemplated much more severe treatment at our hands. 
In fact we found many of their women with their throats cut from 
ear to ear, their relatives probably expecting that retaliatory meas- 
ures in revenge for the massacres of Nana Sahib, would be taken.” 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE BORDER LEAGUE: 


The Camp, he Cabin and the TH lderness 


A ROMANCE OF THE WEST. 


BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 


CHAPTER IL. 


‘I hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be, 
The first low wash of waves, where soon 
Shall roll a human sea.” 

“ Hark! what’s that?” muttered Giles Lake, hurriedly. “Down, 
Keeper! Silence there within! I can’t hear for the infernal clack 
of you women! Silence, I say!” 

At the command thus reughly growied, the hum of voices and 
low, mocking laughter were hushed, and the great shaggy watch- 
dog shrank noiselessly out of sight. Lake bit his lip, laid his 
hard, brown hand above his heart, as if to still its throbbing, and 
bending his massive head, listened intently. 

It was at the dead of night ; the sky was wild with flying clouds ; 
the winds swept stormily up through the oak opening close by, 
and died sobbing away in the dim distance; the voice of the 
mighty Mississippi, strong, deep-toned and majestic, and now and 
then the tramp of a far-off herd of bison, or the how! of the prowl- 
ing wolf, or the boding hoot of an owl on a blackened stump near, 
rose on the fierce blast; but Giles Lake heeded none of these 
things. It was for another sound he silenced his very pulses to 
hearken ; it came in a moment more, ringing over all the tumult 
of the warring winds—the sharp report of a musket. The next 
instant he heard it again, and then the firing ceased. To be sure, 
it was no unusual circumstance to hear firing in those regions, 
where the pioneer depended so much on the game brought down 
by his trusty rifle. But what awakened Giles Lake’s suspicions, 
was the fact that every night for a week, at this solemn hour, he 
had heard three minute-guns—three, only three, and all from the 
same direction, an old fort, standing on a bold bluff which loomed 
up from the river. During the early Indian troubles, it had bris- 
tled with bayonets and been the refuge of scores of settlers, but 
for some reason it had been wholly abandoned, and was at the 
period when my story opens, dismal and desolate enough to have 
been the trysting-place of restless ghosts. Wild ivy and other 
creepers wove themselves over its round tower; moss and mould 
gathered thick and damp on the mutilated stone breast-work ; the 
shy eyes of the hunted deer and the blazing orbs of the panther 
peered from its loop-holes, and the buzzard and hawk soared and 
cireled above the bleaching bones that still lay scattered about it. 
What then was Giles Lake’s surprise to hear those mysterious 
midnight guns from the long-deserted ruins? Was it strange that, 
accustomed as he was to all the daring adventure of border life, 
he felt his stalwart frame thrill with a nameless dread, as he stood 
watching and listening in his own door. 

“By the powers!” he exclaimed, half-audibly, “this beats me. 
What can it mean ?” 

“Mean ?” echoed an unfamiliar voice—a voice so hollow and 
yet so clear that it seemed like some weird strain of music trem- 
bling through the gloom,—“mean? Giles Lake, know you not 
that the ruin is haunted? Ha! ha! haunted—haunted!’ And 
then the tone melted sweetly away. 

Lake started, and involuntarily his fingers worked at the hunt- 
ing-knife in his belt, as he glanced around him. But nobody was 
to be seen ; not astep, not even a hurried breathing could be heard, 
though there was at that moment a perfect lull in the storm. 
Whence came those words? Had they been syllabled by some 
spectral visitant? Giles Lake shuddered at this thought. He was 
a brave man with any tangible foe; he never quailed beneath an 
uplifted tomahawk, or trembled before the front of a savage beast ; 
but now his courage faltered, and a superstitious awe stole over 
him. All the ghost-stories he had ever heard came flashing back 
upon his memory, till he was half-paralyzed with vague, indefin- 
able fears. The aspect of everything around him conspired to 
deepen this impression. He had made his home in what was then 
the wild heart of the West. On one side of his log cabin lay a 
long, long stretch of the dry, rolling prairie land, amid whose vast 
solitudes he had sometimes wandered for days together, and seen 
the sun go down night after night among billows of grass, and 
weeds, and gorgeous bloom. On the other hand might be seen 
acres on acres of dismal barrens, and in the rear a thicket almost 
as impenetrable as an Indian jungle. 

This lonesome landscape, wrapt as it was in midnight shadows, 
and overhung by a tempestuous sky, sent a colder chill through 
the veins of Lake, and he turned as if for relief, and looked within 
the hut. But the scene there was scarcely less gloomy. The 
bright fire, which had been kindled to cook his supper when he 
came home late from the chase, had well nigh died out, and only 
a pale flame rose from the hickory logs, and flickered over the 
rough walls, the bare floor and scant furniture, leaving the remote 
corners and the rafters overhead in shadows not unlike those which 
characterize the pictures of Rembrandt. But the light shone full 
on the three persons crouched down beside the rude hearthstone. 
One of these was a lad of fourteen, perhaps, in whose drowsy blue 
eyes lurked a world of boyish fun and the daring spirit of a man. 
Opposite him might be seen a woman, a strange, witch-like old 
creature, with a bronzed and wrinkled face, long, sharp, yellow 
teeth, revealed by her short and shrunken upper lip, and eyes that 
I feel myself at a loss to describe, small, black, restless, and now 
burning like live coals in their hollow sockets. Her peculiar cos- 


tume heightened the effect of her strange physique; a blood-red 
kerchief was knotted like a turban over the gray locks gathered 
away from her forehead ; a skirt of the same color fell about her 
gaunt figure, and she wore a bodice of blue cloth, something like 
those of the French peasant women, laced across the bust, and 
ofnamented with bright buttons, while a pair of golden car-rings, 
with a large garnet set in each drop, twinkled in the waning fire- 
light. In the coziest nook sat another woman, who might have 
counted thirty-five summers, a pale, slender and rather lady-like 
person—the invalid sister of Giles Lake. Just as her brother 
glanced into the room, she half-started from the reverie in the low 
chair, and a shiver crept over her frame as she listened to the rush 
and roar of the tempest. 

“How sound Rose sleeps!’ she murmured, in a voice scarcely 
above a whisper. “She don’t seem to mind the storm.” 

“No,” replied the old crone, with a grim smile; “ young girls 
aint apt to when they are dreaming of their lovers.” 

Mary Lake did not answer; the crimson shot into her check, 
and her eyelids drooped to conceal the sudden glitter which flashed 
up through their long lashes. At this moment, Lake strode into 
the circle, and stood leaning moodily against the rude mantel-piece. 
He was a good specimen of the North American backwoodsman— 
tall and symmetrical as a mountain cedar, strong-limbed and 
broad-chested, with a large, well-shaped head, and a rugged and 
sun-burned face. Masses of chestnut hair curled closely about his 
broad, low forward ; his deep-set eyes were now very thoughtful, 
but volcanic fires lay smouldering far down in their dusky depths, 
and the bearded lips indicated power, will, passion. A physiog- 
nomist would have seen from a scrutiny of his face, that, like 
Richard of England, who led the hosts of his realm in a bold 
crusade against the Saracens, Giles Lake might fitly be called the 
lion-hearted. But there are hours when the strongest nature gives 
way; and on that summer midnight, Lake had yielded to the 
paralysis of superstition. This, however, was only a transient 
weakness ; for as he bent over the fireside group, with a mighty 
effort he shook off his fears, and was his stern old self again. 
There was little in him that seemed in unison with the frail Mary, 
and she stole away to bed. Mike, the chore-boy, ceased his pranks 
with Keeper ; and the dog crept off into the shadows, and only the 
old crone faced the master of the house. 

“Giles Lake,” she said, rising to her full height, “‘ Basil le Croix 
is in the neighborhood.” 

Lake gave a sudden start. 

“ Has he been here to-day?” he asked, quickly. 

“Yes,” was the laconic answer. 

“Does she know it? Did Rose sce him ?”’ continued the back- 
woodsman. 

“No. I thought it would be best to wait till he could brush up 
and make himself smart. He had come all the way from Mon- 
treal in his travelling garb, and looked rougher than you do. It 
would ruin his prospects for her to see him in this plight; girls 
are fond of display in dress.” 

Lake mused for some moments. 

“If Rose don’t spoil everything with her whims,” he resumed, 
“she may be the wife of the richest fur merchant in Canada; but, 
confound it! she’s so stubborn she wont try in the least to please 
him, if she can help it. But she shall!” and he brought down his 
heavy hand on the mantel-piece,—‘ she shall! See to it that all 
goes right when they meet, or my roof don’t shelter you another 
day !” 

“QO, yes, yes!” replied the old woman, while her serpent-like 
eves kindled; “trust to me. I told Basil le Croix that though 
she might have appeared indifferent, it was only a coquettish art. 
I'll take care to have her dressed in her best to-morrow, that pretty 
pink calico, and she shall wear the ornaments he has given her, 
too. The little jade has never worn them, though any other girl 
would be proud of such presents. But Basil need not know these 
things; in his case, ignorance is bliss.” 

Giles Lake nodded assent, and went on planning with Margery, 
while the rain beat down like a torrent of tears, and the wind 
moaned and howled among the stout old trees, which the wood- 
man’s axe had spared around his hut. 

In the meantime, the young girl, whom both he and his house- 
keeper thought fast asleep, half parted the coverlets which sepa- 
rated her bedroom from the kitchen, and with her dimpled chin 
resting on one hand, sat listening to their talk. Rose Lake—how 
vividly she rises before me now as she was then in the flush of her 
girlish dreams, with her dark, bright, gipsey face, as bewilderingly 
beautiful a creature as ever brushed the dew from the prairie-grass ! 
“ Basil le Croix here!” she said, in a whisper; “coming to see 
me to-morrow, is he ? and they wish me to be as charming as pos- 
sible, and say yes to his disgusting offers, and by-and-by be 
Madame le Croix! Fancy me, Rose Lake, the wife of that little 
old man! Pshaw, it’s sickening! They say he’s rich, but I don’t 
care; if he could pile this cabin thrice full of gold, I wouldn’t 
marry him—not I!” And she coaxed her red lips into an undis- 
putable pout, tossed her pretty head with an energy that sent the 
waves of her dark hair back upon the white pillow, and quite for- 
getting herself, broke into a laugh which rang like a gush of tri- 
umphal music through the gloomy hovel. The sound betrayed 
her. She saw Lake striding across the room, and sunk down in 
bed ; but before she could draw the blanket over her flushed face, 
he stood at her side. ; 

“ Girl,” he cried, harshly, “you've been listening. You might 
as well confess it, for your own carelessness has betrayed you. 
Things have come to a pretty pass, if my child must play the 
eaves-~lropper, prying into her father’s secrets. By my faith, I’ve 
half a mind to turn you out of doors !” 

Rose trembled ; full well she knew Lake’s anger was no idle 
thing, and now, by the tone of his voice, his blazing eye and quiv- 


ering lip, she saw that his rage was at its height. What could she 
say in self-defence? Nothing. If her heart could have framed 
an answer, she could not have uttered it, for at that moment she 
was dumb with terror. 

“No wonder you keep silence,”’ resumed the backwoodsman ; 
“well!” and a terrible sneer curled his lip; “so you heard, I sup- 
pose, all about Basil le Croix. Speak out; no equivocation ; the 
truth, girl.” 

“Tnever told a lie, even to shield myself from your anger,” 
said Rose, firmly, a woman’s honest pride coming to her aid ; “my 
dead mother taught me that. I didn’t hear all your conversation, 
for the wind roared so that I couldn’t catch the whole ; but I know 
Le Croix is in the neighborhood, and means to pay me a visit 
soon, and that you wish me to impress him as favorably as 
possible.” 

“And after you had listened awhile,” continued Lake, “ you set 
up agreat laugh. By Jove! what was that for?” 

The girl hesitated a few moments, but at length she gained 
courage to reply : 

“T thought, father, I should yet have my own way, drive this 
odious Canadian from me, and remain Rose Lake still, in spite of 
him and his gold.” 

The stern woodsman frowned more fiercely than ever. 

“Girl,” he said, with an iron decision, “ you shall be his wife 
within a year. It is my will, and you ought to know by this time 
that Giles Lake’s will is his law and yours. Treat Basil le Croix 
as I wish you to when he comes, and to-night’s offence shall be 
forgiven. Disobey if you dare!’ And with an angry gesture he 
left her. 

Rose lay for some time tossing restlessly to and fro. Hitherto 
she had looked upon Le Croix as a lover whom she might or 
might not accept at pleasure, but now she began to realize that her 
freedom was utterly gone. Lake was an exacting father, but not- 
withstanding his ebullitions of temper, she had been a happy girl, 
with those buoyant spirits which soar above the clouds into the 
sunshine, and bask in its glory. But now hope drooped like a 
crippled bird, and she could sce nothing before her but a life with 
Basil le Croix, or an expulsion from her father’s home, loneliness, 
privation, perhaps death amid the western wilds, with whose perils 
she knew she could not, single-handed, contend. 

Giles Lake was standing on the hearth in deep thought, when 
she touched his arm. All unlike the bright, blooming Rose of an 
hour previous, was the pale girl who now sank grovelling at his 
feet. 

“Don’t lie there ; get up, girl!” growled the backwoodsman. 

Rose lifted her graceful head, but hot tears rained over her face, 
as she murmured : 

“O, father, don’t doom me to this! Let me stay with you. 
Let me tell Basil le Croix what my heart prompts ; for the love of 
Heaven I ask it!” 

Giles Lake raised the fair pleader, but his grim visage did not 
soften. 

“No!” he thundered ; “no, no !—that’s my answer, my final 
answer, too. Rose, you might as well try to stem the current of 
the Mississippi at its spring-flood, as to oppose my will. Speak 
to me again as you have just now, and you are no child of mine.” 

Poor Rose crept silently back ; her young heart was very heavy, 
and at last she sobbed herself to sleep. 


CHAPTER IL. 


* Out on our beings’ falsehood! Studied, cold— 
Are we not like that actor of old times, 
Who wore his mask so long, his features took 
Its likeness?” 

Wuite these events had been transpiring at Giles Lake’s cabin, 
a party of fur-traders had bivouacked in the valley below. They 
had selected a spot sheltered by a cluster of sycamores, whose white 
arms interlaced, forming an almost impervious roof. The camp- 
fire blazed high, casting a lurid glare over the travellers around it. 
They had eaten their evening meal, drank their rich coffee, which 
nowhere relishes so well as in the open air, and were now smok- 
ing, some in a dreamy mood, and others wakeful and chatty. 

Of this latter class, was a man consiterably past the prime of 
life, with a thin, strongly-marked face, lighted up by a pair of keen, 
gray eyes, which seemed to take in everything at a glance. His 
dress consisted of buckskin pants, long cowhide boots that had 
evidently done good service, and a buckskin hunting-shirt, open 
at the chest to reveal a red flannel lining, and glittering with bright 
buttons, which rivalled those of the old crone at the hut, while a 
slouched hat was jauntily set on his bushy gray hair. The thick 
beard which fell over his breast, the weapons in his belt that back 
the fire-light, and a certain bold, swaggering air added to his fierce, 
semi-barbarous appearance. And yet he was one of the wealthiest 
fur merchants in the Canadas, the lover and destined husband of 
beautiful Rose Lake. This was no other than Basil le Croix. 

“ Look here,” said one of his companions, turning toward him, 
“pears to me you didn’t come out into these parts when I fust 
knew you years ago, but sent somebody in your place. What 
brings you so often lately ?” 

“Why,” replied Le Croix, with a knowing wink, “there’s a 
new attraction for me. If it wasn’t for that, I'd send an agent ; 
but there are some kinds of business no agent in the world can do 
up.” And laughing, he thrust his short black pipe into his mouth 
again. 

“Ha, ha!” roared the group, and a pert young Frenchman said 
significantly, as he smoothed his moustache : “‘ Monsieur is in love.” 

“Love?” echoed the first speaker, Abel Ward, one of the old- 
est trappers in the West. “I want to know if you've fallen in 
love at this time of life!” And he shrugged his broad shoulders. 
“Own up now if ’tis so.” 
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“Of course,” replied Le Croix; “no sensible man would be 
ashamed to own himself in love with the prettiest girl among the 
prairies—the prettiest girl in the country, I might say, for east, 
west, north or south, I never have seen the equal of Rose Lake’s 
beauty.” 

“Rose Lake!” exclaimed one after another; and then Abel 
Ward added, “‘ Hand over, Basil le Croix. Aint there a bottle of 
Bordeaux in your pack? We must drink her health.” 

“With all my heart,” said Le Croix. ‘“ Henri,” and he mo- 
tioned to a servant who sat near the fire, ‘‘ get out a bottle and the 
flagon.” 

The menial obeyed, and Le Croix, pouring the wine into an 
antique silver flagon, waved it round his head, and with a triamph- 
ant smile drank the health of his lady-love, and then her name 
passed from lip to lip, and was drowned in bumpers of delicious 
Bordeaux. 

“Well, now,” resumed Abel Ward, when the ceremony was 
over, “be frank; tell us more about this beautiful Rose of the 
prairie. How long have you known her !” 

“A year or so,” was the quick reply. 

“And where does she live ?” 

“ Seareely a gunshot from here ; just on the verge of the woods 
yonder.” 

“Soho!” rejoined Ward; “T’'ll bet the skin of the first wolf I 
take she’s Giles Lake’s darter.” 

“'To be sure she is; you've seen her, perhaps.” 

“No, but I’ve hearn tell of her. There aint a young pioncer in 
the West who wouldn’t give all his old shoes to stand in your 


place. If you git her, you'll win a prize. But are you sartain of 
it?) They say she’s rayther offish.” 


Le Croix colored, but replied, with well-feigned coolness : 

* I don’t rest on uncertainties, Abel Ward. The game is mine. 
I'm going to sce her to-morrow ; before I leave her, we shall be 
engaged, and when I come down again, I shall wind up the affair 
with a wedding.” 

At this juncture a low groan startled the whole encampment, 
but whence it came they could not divine. The shadows of night, 
brooding darkly beyond the sycamores, concealed the retreat of 
the tall female figure that had been hovering about the camp for 
hours. For a few moments speculations concerning the strange 
groan were rife among the party, and two or three rose and moved 
into the gloom, looking eagerly around, but none of them went in 
the direction which the fugitive had taken. Their search proving 
fruitless, they strolled into the circle again, and the incident was 
soon forgotten, for men used to the wild romance of a life like 
theirs, at length learned to regard such things as but necessary 
portions of their experience. They had recommenced their jest- 
ing, when a sudden blaze of light at the eastward once more sent 
them to their feet. 

“ What is it?”? was the query which ran round the group. 

“An Indian council-fire, I suppose,” said Basil le Croix, mak- 
ing a strong effort to speak calmly. 

“T don’t b’lieve it,” retorted Abel Ward; “there’s not a red- 
skin in the West who don’t shun the old fort there, and this light 
comes from that. Idon’t have no faith in ghost stories, but I 
can’t make out what’s to pay now.” 

Le Croix had drawn back and stood quite apart from the rest ; 
some strange fascination riveted his eyes to the ruin, which was all 
a-glow within, not with consuming fire, it seemed, but the brilliancy 
of an illumination as singular as the midnight guns that had 
startled Giles Lake. The fur-trader’s swarthy cheek reddened with 
a flush which burned there like a plague-spot, and he muttered, 
hoarsely, “A pest on them! Why can’t they keep in the dark ? 
They'll expose themselves and me, and then all will be over before 
Lake and his daughter are in my hands.” 

Ere long the light died out, but the men still stood discussing 
it, and Le Croix remainéd alone. As he paced hurriedly to and 
fro, something, which he thought a track in the wet sand close by 
the spot where he had been sitting, attracted his attention. He 
bent down and examined it ; there was the shape of a naked foot, 
small and exquisite in symmetry, and near it a little gold clasp. 
Trembling in every limb, he picked it up, and gazed at it long and 
sarnestly ; on it was engraved, “ Basil to Hortense.” In that hour 
the guilty man remembered another night, glorious with the stars 
of the tropie sky, haunted by breezes so soft and blossom-scented 
that they seemed like gales from the gardens of eternal spring- 
time,—a night when his own fingers had fastened this clasp, with 
its bright links of coral, over an arm graceful enough for a seulp- 
tor’s model. 


Sacre!” 


he muttered ; “then she’s on my track. IT’d rather 
meet a wild-cat than Hortense, when her blood is up!” And 
recalling the low groan which had greeted the announcement of 
his intended marriage, he added: “She heard me talking about 
Rose Lake. If she should sce the girl, it would go hard with me 
afterward.” And he relapsed into gloomy abstraction. 

At length the remainder of the company came back to the spot 
they had left in such haste, but the chit-chat which had enlivened 
the circle died away, and wondering about the mysterious light, 
one after another lay down to rest. Basil le Croix was the last to 
pillow his head upon his pack and gather his heavy blankets round 
him ; but he did not close his eyes in slumber that night. 

In the home of the backwoodsman, there was one who, like Le 
Croix, never slept a moment. This was Giles Lake. Sullen and 
silent, he sat in the chimney-corner, while time dragged by on 
leaden wings. The fire smouldered and flashed fitfully up with 
the uncertain brilliancy of a wasting life, and everything around 
him grew more and more gloomy. Finally, moved by an over- 
powering restlessness, he stalked to the window. There had been 
little change since he came in; the storm still raged; thick dark- 
ness brooded over earth and sky. All at once the red glow at the 


old fort, which, as we have seen, had so startled the encampment 

below, burst upon his sight, fully revealing the desolate ruin. 
“By George!” he cried, ‘‘ what can that be ? 

session of the fortress over there ?” 


Who has got pos- 
And then he remembered the 
midnight guns and the strange voice, which had whispered an 
answer to his former questioning. 

The next instant he opened the outer door, resolved to watch 
the wonderful phenomenon. Near the threshold stood a woman, 
shrouded from head to foot in black. Her face was almost entirely 
concealed, but by the faint light streaming from the hearthstone, 
Giles Lake caught the dark splendor of her eyes—large, soft Creole 
eyes, full of solemn shadows. Fastening upon the face of the 
backwoodsman, they read it with a searching gaze, and then fell, 
and their owner stood trembling like a leaf, and yct not daring to 
address the man before her. 

“ What's wanted ?” asked Lake, gruffly. 

The stranger looked up and faltered. 

“T have been wandering all night in the storm. 
you give me a shelter?” 

“T wouldn’t refuse that to a dog if he whined at my door,” 
replied Lake. Come 

Harsh as his manner was, the woman glided into the cabin, 
murmuring her thanks. The backwoodsman rekindled the fire, 
and again moved to the door. The light at the ruined fort was 
yet burning, and he stood gazing intently at it, and quite forgetful 
of the woman, who sat within. Her long tattered cloak was wet 
through ; her bare feet were swollen and covered with mud, and 
as she placed them on the hearth, a tiny stream of blood oozed 
from a recent wound; her hood had fallen back, exposing a face 
which, once seen, would haunt the beholder like a troubled dream, 
—a face that still bore traces of what, in its summer bloom, must 
have been rare beauty ; but now it was marble pale ; an expression 
of habitual pain had settled on the fair, low brow, and the purple 
lips quivered as if the heart beneath were tortured by feverish 
unrest. She did not wring the water from her long, black, drip- 
ping hair, nor throw aside her wet cloak, nor dry her lacerated feet, 
but sat gazing about as if in search of some object, her thin hands 
locked, her breath coming in short and sudden gasps. 


Can you—will 


“Rose Lake,” she murmured, “ where is she? I must see her.” 
And darting across the cabin, she stealthily lifted the curtain which 
divided it. There lay the young girl in an unquiet slumber, the 
wavy lengths of her hair rippling over the round arms she had 
folded beneath her head, her heavy eyelids, yet moist with tears, 
trembling against her flushed cheek, her red, ripe lips half apart. 
The gazer shuddered ; a flood of crimson broke over her face, and 
a lightning gleam shot into the eyes, which had been so mournful. 

“T was beautiful once,” she faltered, “but Iam a poor, faded 
creature now. Basil likes better the fresh bloom of this Rose ; 
but I shall stand between them.” 
rigid with stern purposes. 


And her countenance grew 


At that moment the sleeper stirred, and the strange woman stole 
away. She had sat down and was wearily rocking herself to and 
fro, when she heard a half-suppressed ery. She glanced round. 
Rose Lake, driven from her pillow by keen anxiety, had risen thus 
carly, and now stood near. The wanderer had thought her beau- 
tiful in slumber, but she seemed matchlessly so as she came glid- 
ing toward her, and she gazed at the young creature with painful 
earnestness. 

“Why are you here ?” asked Rose, in a rich, musical tone. 

“Tam an outcast in the world,” replied the woman. “ Yester- 
day I walked many a weary league ; the whole night I have been 
out in the storm, and this morning your father took me in.” 

Rose looked at her compassionately ; there was something in 
this pale face that touched her warm heart to the core. She laid 
her hand on the stranger’s drooping head, and said, softly : 

“Let me bring you something to revive you.” 

“No, no,” was the reply; “I don’t mind cold, nor hunger, nor 
toilsome journeys through the rank prairie-grass.”” She spoke so 
hopelessly that Rose knew some deep grief was cankering in her 
soul. She did not speak at once, and with startling abruptness, 
the woman resumed: “ You have a lover; you dare not deny it.” 

“T haven't tried to,” retorted Rose. 

“T know Basil le Croix,” continued the stranger. “I have 
come hundreds of miles to find you and say, Rose Lake, beware 
of him! Beware, beware !” 

She uttered these words with thrilling emphasis, and rising from 
her seat, stood erect and stately before the girl, her wild eyes flash- 
ing fire, her dark hair streaming in dishevelled masses about her 
livid face, and one arm outstretched, with her bony hand uplifted 
to give force to her declaration, like some of the ancient prophet- 
esses who, from those olden fanes, were wont to breathe their 
solemn oracles. The girl shuddered, and for a time there was 
deep silence ; then Rose said, almost breathlessly : 

“And who are you ?” 

The stranger hesitated, and at last replied : 

“T had a proud name once, but I have laid it aside with hopes 
that are dead—dead and buried, Rose ;” and there was a touching 
pathos in her voice. “You have read the old Bible story of the 
bond-woman who was made an outcast; call me by her name ;” 
and her eyes blazed, her tones grew harsh, and she hissed out the 
next sentence, “ Call me Hagar!” 

Awed by her manner, Rose could not summon strength to utter 
a word, and the unbidden guest went on: 

“ Remember what I have said—remember! You will not find 
it easy to forget me. And Basil le Croix—I’ll follow him till my 
dying day,—nay, more: when I am dead, my ghost shall rise from 
the grave to haunt him. You may both build your hopes of hap- 
piness, but I shall come between you. My curse will fall on your 
betrothal. Even at the altar you shall see the hated face of 
Hagar !” 


“Woman, whoever you are, I will tell you one thing,” said 
Rose Lake; “if I ever marry Basil le Croix—” She would have 
added, “I shall be an unwilling bride,” but a hollow laugh inter- 
rupted her, and the old crone Margary croaked, as she came 
forward : 

“Tf she ever marries Le Croix, they'll set a vagabond like you 
at defiance.” 

“We shall yet know how Hagar’s revenge works,” was the 
low, significant response, and the wanderer glided out again, cast- 
ing back a look which made Rose Lake’s heart beat fast with a 
thousand tumultuous emotions. 


CHAPTER III. 


——lIt is sad 
To see the light of beauty wane away. 
But it is worse to feel the heart-spring gone, 
To lose hope, care not for the coming thing, 
And feel all things go to decay within us.—Festvs. 

At daybreak, the camp of the fur-traders was astir, but Le 
Croix was in no mood for driving a bargain with Abel Ward, and 
he walked off alone. The fury of the storm was over, but no 
roseate glow had yet brightened the east ; gray and dismal the sky 
stretched out like a vast Sahara. The rain-drops still hung heavily 
on the knotted grass of the prairies; the wind kept up its wail, 
and the waters of the Mississippi surged like the wild passion- 
waves of a guilty heart. Suddenly, Le Croix heard a loud rust- 
ling among the tall rushes which grew near. He turned just as 
the strange woman, who had hovered around their encampment 
and visited Rose Lake, flitted toward him. The next instant they 
stood face to face—the anxious fur-merchant and the wretched 
woman he had so deeply wronged. 

“ Basil le Croix,” she cried, her dark eyes kindling with savage 
triumph, “ we meet at last! 
journey to find you and her. 


Ihave come a long and lonesome 
Am I welcome? Ay, I have heard 
the story from your own lips, as you sat round the camp-fire with 
your companions. I have seen Madame le Croix that is to be. I 
have warned her of you. 
will follow you both.” 


I have assured her that my revenge 


She had spoken with rapid utterance, every nerve strung up to 
its utmost tension, and her whole manner reckless, bitter, defiant. 
To confess the truth, her assertion with regard to her visit to Rose 
startled Le Croix, but he was not wholly unprepared for this. The 
plans formed during the sleeplessness of the previous night were 
at once brought into play with consummate tact. From past ex- 
perience, he knew that the poor woman’s heart was, under his 
influence, like harp-strings swept by®a master-hand. He did not 
begin to upbraid or threaten her, but softly murmured the one 
word, “‘ Hortense !”’ 

At the mention of that name, in those well-modulated tones, 
which had in other days been her life’s music, an instantancous 
change came over her. He had struck the vein of tenderness still 
lying deep and warm in her nature, and the fierce light went out 
of her eyes, the proudly-balanced head sank upon her breast, and 
a tremor crept through her wasted frame. It was well that her 
glance was downcast, or she might have marked the faint but 
exultant smile which played over the countenance of Le Croix for 
a moment, and then vanished. He saw his advantage, and like 
the skilful tactician that he was, made the best of it. 

“T thought I should never see you again, Hortense,” he re- 
sumed, and he took one of the thin hands, hanging nerveless at 
her side, in both his own. “TI feared you were dead, or what 
would have been even worse, wholly estranged from me.” 

Tears gushed into the woman’s eyes, and rolled down the sunken 
cheek which now burned with fever-glow. 

“And if I had been,” she faltered out, “would it have given 
you one pang, Basil ?” 

“You are not the Hortense of old, or you would not doubt it,” 
replied the arch hypocrite, with well-feigned sadness ; “you used 
to say that whatever might come, you could not, would not dis- 
trust me.” 

Hortense sobbed ; her features worked convulsively; her lips 
parted, but she could not articulate a word. Back to her, over the 
long lapse of years, came a host of memories—memories of those 
halcyon days when her love-dream began, when Basil le Croix 
was young, and generous, and winning, and she a happy, confid- 
ing girl. Her heart softened toward him more and more®and at 
that hour she had no suspicion that he was acting a false part. 
She believed he sincerely regretted their separation, and like her- 
self yearned to be reconciled. 

“Hortense,” continued Le Croix, breaking in upon her train of 
thought, “how have you learned to distrust your best friend ?” 

“ How?” echoed the woman. “QO, Basil, Basil le‘Croix, they 
told me you had ceased to love me, that you would never return 
to me, that your strongest desire was to burst asunder every tic 
which had bound us together !” 

“And you believed all this?” said the wily merchant, reproach- 
fully. ‘‘ Hortense, how could you ?” 

“T did not at first. I struggled against it; I tried to shut it out 
of my cars and heart, too, and still watched and waited for you 
with womanly tenderness. But you did not come. 0, how terri- 
bly I suffered when day after day dragged by, night after night 
passed, morning after morning dawned, and yet I was sickening 
with hope deferred. Father Clement used to tell me about the 
martyrs of the church, who were tortured by cruel tyrants, to 
make them give up their faith; but it seems to me that nobody on 
the rack could have suffered keener pain than I did then. You 
see what a wreck it has made of me; my strength, snd bloom, 


and beauty are gone; I am old at thirty-six.” She paused, pant- 


ing for breath ; the dark retrospect had almost overpowered her ; 
but Le Croix was silent, and she continued: “At last I heard you 
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had a new lady-love, that you were going to marry her soon ; the 
tidings half-maddened me. I set out for the West, resolved to 
find you both and stand between you, if it were in my power. A 
week ago I struck into your trail; I have followed you ever since, 
with no thought of reconciliation or peace, only revenge.” 

“Hortense,” said Le Croix, “I see Ihave much to explain. 
Business kept me away from you—imperative business ; I had not 
even a chance to write you a single line, as 1 was most of the time 
in the wilderness beyond the Missouri. As soon as I could leave, 
I flew to you on the wings of love; but I was too late; no Hor- 
tense welcomed me.” 

The flush en the woman’s cheek deepened. 

“T was far away then,” she murmured, “alone with my great 
sorrow, weighed into the very dust by the thought that you had 
cast aside my love forever.” 

“And yet all might have been well,” continued Le Croix, “had 
you known how much it cost me to lose you. Some pitied me; 
others laughed me to scorn, and declared they would never break 
their hearts for a false woman. I could not bear to stay where 
everything reminded me of you, and I again commenced travel- 
ling: Finally, I formed a casual acquaintance with Giles Lake, 
and at his cabin met Rose.” 

Hortense started and withdrew her hand from his clasp, while 
her face grew ghastly pale. 

“Stop !” she cried ; “don’t talk to me of her. She now holds 
the place in your heart which was once mine. I must leave you. 
Farewell !” 

She was turning from him, but the crafty merchant grasped her 


“Stay!” he said, earnestly; “at least give me a hearing after 
this long estrangement. Rose Lake is young, beautiful and gay ; 
in her society I began to regain in part my former spirits. I never 
have loved her as I love you, Hortense, but I thought she would 
cheer my loneliness, and so I proposed to her.” 

Once more the poor woman turned from him. 

“Why should I stay longer ?” she said, sorrowfully. 

“Tam not bound to her by any 
betrothal as yet,” resumed Le 
Croix. “If I had supposed that 
it was possible to win you back, I 
should never have dreamed of Rose 
as a wife. All my love for you 
rises up as I stand here at your 
side. Hortense, shall not the past 
be forgotten—forgiven ? Can you 
not trust me again with a true wo- 
man’s faith ?” 

Hortense sprang forward with a 
wild cry of joy. He gathered her 
in his arms; his lips trembled on 
her forehead, and he murmured 
with lover-like tenderness words 
which she had thought she should 
never more hear. To her, the 
scheming, deceitful Le Croix was 
still invested with all the noble 
qualities of his youth and early 
manhood ; and as they stogd there 
in the gray dawn, Hortense was 
again happy. 

“And now,” said the artful man, 
when he saw she was fully deluded 
into the belief that he still loved 
her, “I must tell you of the plan 
which has flashed upon me since 
we met. My first movement will 
be to_obtain an honorable release 
from Rose ; the next to provide for 
your comfort during-my absence, 
for I have not yet reached my 
journey’s end. I shall have to go 
far toward the Rocky Mountains 
soon; but before I start, I shall 
seek out a pleasant resting-place 
for you.” 

Hortense smiled, and grateful 
tears broke through her thick eye- 
lashes. 

“Can it be that I am the deso- 
late wanderer who has suffered so 
much?” she faltered. “O, Basil, 
my happiness seems too great to be 
real !” 


Did nothing in her deep grati- 
tude touch the false man to pity ! 
No! As he looked down at her 
upturned face, he was mentally 
congratulating himself upon the 
skill with which he had played his cards in his work of deception. 

“And you are ready to give up Rose Lake with her rare beauty, 
for me, a poor, faded creature ?” resumed the woman. 

“Have I not said so?” replied Le Croix. ‘“ You will regain 
our bloom and symmetry while I am gone. I shall expect, when 
come back, to find you quite strong and well again, and to take 

you home with me.” 

“ Heaven grant it!” said Hortense, fervently. 
ou, Basil,—dear, dear Basil !” 

“T shall be obliged to leave you awhile,” continued Le Croix, 
after a brief silence, “to make arrangements for getting you into 
more comfortable quarters. Will you meet me by the clump of 
locusts yonder, half an hour hence ?” 

“O, yes, yes!” was the quick reply; and with a hurried kiss, 
Basil le Croix left her. 

At the appointed time, he came hastily up the river bank. Hor- 
tense stood there, eager, expectant. 

“Come with me,” he said, in a low tone; “come ;” and clasp- 
ing her hand again, he led her down to a small boat. 

She bounded into it; he followed her, and as he bent to the 
oars, the little skiff danced across the stream, and then onward for 
a mile or more. Hortense sat in the stern, with her eyes fixed on 
Le Croix. His face was flushed with what she thought pleasure- 
able excitement; his manner genial as it used to be before any 
barrier had risen between them. In a lonely spot he moored the 
boat, and arm in arm the two took their way over the valley, till 
they reached a hut not much better than Lake’s. 

“ This is an inn, Hortense,”’ said Le Croix, as the landlord con- 
ducted them into a room which was evidently the best that the 
house afforded ; “I wish you to stay here till evening, when I 
shall call for you. I hope to come early; but if I am belated, 
don’t be anxious. I shall not fail to keep my promise ; above 
all things, don’t doubt me.” 

“No—O no, never !’’ responded the impulsive woman. 

“Good-by, love!’ said Creix ; and with a show of reluc- 
tance, he turned away. 

Several hours later, the same man stood rapping at the door of 
Giles Lake’s cabin. Externally he had undergone a great trans- 
formation. His buckskin suit had been exchanged for garments 


“ Heaven bless 


made in the latest French style, but flashy in the extreme. A 
brooch, starred with diamonds, glittered among the linen ruffles on 
his breast; a heavy gold chain, with clusters of seals, and charms, 
and keys, dangled from his watch-pocket, and his brown fingers 
blazed with jewelled rings. 

Forlorn as Rose felt, she could not repress a saucy smile as he 
bowed himself in, with what he fancied Pecielens grace. But old 
Margery shook her head at her; Lake frowned, and in a whisper 
cursed her for her rudeness, and only Aunt Mary’s hazel eyes, of 
which she caught a glimpse as the invalid moved to and fro in her 
bedroom, seemed to be in sympathy with her. The next moment 
she was obliged to welcome Le Croix as if he were not +o utterly 
distasteful to her. She suffered him to kiss her hand and tell her 
she was more beautiful than ever; she accepted the large bouquet 
of gaudy prairie flowers which he had gathered for her, Lut not 
with the best grace in the world. She was not yet sufficiently 
skilled in deception to keep down her rebellious heart, and it 
would mirror itself in her truthfal face, as the stream which flows 
by my home reflects tree and cloud, moon and star, and sunshine. 

To make himself attractive in the eyes of the young beauty, Le 
Croix put on girs, and grew more and more lover-like in his atten- 
tions ; but this course only served to render him more disagreeable, 
and Rose could not help shrinking from him. A warning look 
from Lake re-awakened her to the fact that she was no longer mis- 
tress of her own actions, and she became silent and passive. 
Margery and Le Croix exchanged significant glances, and then 
she stole from the room; the backwoodsman soon followed, and 
Rose was left alone with her despised lover. She thought over 
her position, with all its bitter associations, and obeying a sudden 
impulse, started to leave Le Croix. 

“No, no—you must not go, sweet Rose,” cried her companion, 
with the air of one who feels that he has the balance of power in 
his own hands. “I came to see you—not your father, or Margery. 
Sit down, dearest ; I have so much to say to you.” 

With another bow as profound as that with which he had grected 
her on entering, he led her to a chair and fell on his knees before her. 


MOUNT ST. SALVADOR AND LAbE SERESIO. 


“ Rose,” he said, gently, “it is but a tew months since we met, 
and yet it seems an age to me when I look back upon it. I have 
dreamed of you by day and by night ; my love has deepened every 
hour. I have longed to know my fate from your lips till my sus- 
pense became intolerable. It has driven me here to your feet.” 

He paused, but Rose did not reply, and he continued : 

“This is my place, ma belle Rose ; my whole soul bows down in 
a wild worship of your beauty and grace. I have told you so 
many times, and now I come to ask a direct answer. My heart 
has long been yours; my hand and fortune I have offered you. 
Will you be mine? Shall I bear you away to a splendid home, 
which needs only Rose to make it a paradise ?”’ 

He wove his jewelled fingers among those that were tearing the 

tals of his flower-gift in pieces, and gazed into tl e girl’s face. 

ose Lake disengaged her hand from his, and rising, drew back. 
For a few moments she forgot her father’s authority ; the spell of 
his iron will was cast aside as if it had been gossamer, and Rose 
Lake spoke and acted her real self. 

“‘ Basil le Croix,” she replied, with grave decision, “I have told 
you again and again, and under all circumstances, by word, and 
ook, and manner, have given you to understand that I did not, 
could not love you. Is it generous to annoy me so after what has 
passed between us? No; if you had the soul of a true man, you 
would be above it.” 

The bold, gray eyes of the fur-merchant flashed angrily, but he 
was shrewd enough to curb his temper then. 

“You are mistaken, Rose,” he resumed, in the same insinuating 
tone ; ‘on the contrary, it only shows the depth and sincerity of 
my passion for you. You must, you will yet appreciate it; you 
will one day be my wife of your own free will.” 

The girl’s red lip curled. 

“Never!” she exclaimed; and throwing the bouquet he had 
given her on the floor, she spurned it with her foot, adding, “So 
I scorn you and your love !’ 

“ You never said as much before,” interposed Le Croix. 

“No,” said Rose; “I could not bring myself to scorn the love 
of any man if I thought him honest, even though I might not care 
a straw for him. Early this morning, I had a visitor—a woman, 
a poor outcast, almost wild with some great sorrow. She said she 


had come hundreds of miles to say, ‘ Beware of Basil le Croix!’ 
She declared if I were engaged to you, her curse should fall on our 
betrothal, and that at the very altar we should see her face. She 
looked like a creole ; perhaps you know her, sir?’ And a sarcas- 
tic smile played over her features. 

“Why, yes,” replied the hypocrite, not appearing to heed the 
bitter irony of the girl’s last sentence; “‘it must have been the 
wandering lunatic who followed our party sometime on our way 
here. She had the strangest fancies in the world, and this was but 
one of them. You cannot be influenced by the talk of a mad 
woman, Rose. I never saw her in my life till she came to our 
camp-fire to warm her, one stormy evening. You must not be 
jealous, sweet Rose.” And he moved toward her again. “ Let 
us make up our lover’s quarrel,”’ he continued ; and he would fain 
have encircled her with his arm, but Rose recoiled from him with 
irrepressible loathing. 

“I don’t credit your story about the wretched wanderer,” she 
said, firmly; “I believe she had reason for what she did. But 
even before that, I had no love for you, and you must be blind not 
to see that I cannot have now. If you have the slightest real 
regard for me, you will not persecute me longer.” 

Le Croix shook his head dissentingly, but there was the stern- 
ness of a deep resolve in his whole mien, as he replied : 

“Your father has smiled on my suit, and with his consent I 
have come to-day to go through the form of a betrothal. Rose 
Lake, I may as well speak out, for it is best we should understand 
each other. Iam not aman to be thwarted. Have you I must; 
and when I am set upon a thing, it takes more than a girl like you 
to move me. Love may come after marriage, or it may not. Rose, 
we must be engaged now; you must grace my home before you 
are six months older.” 

‘*Never!”’ once more cried the girl, drawing herself proudly up ; 
“| cannot lend myself to such a false marriage.” 

“Girl,” growled Giles Lake, stalking into the room, ‘‘ remember !”” 

Ah! poor Rose did remember the threats of the preceding night, 
which had sent her from her father with such a burden of care 

crushing down her girlish spirits ; 
she marked the stern determination 
in Lake’s eye, and her cheek 
blanched; but gathering courage 
with a strong effort, she stretched 
out her hands to him, and mur- 
mured: “ Father, don’t drive me to 
this !” 
The backwoodsman gazed at the 
wildly imploring face of his daugh- 
== ter, but he did not relent. 
=> “Silence!” he cried, with all his 
former severity, and she who had 
not feared Le Croix, grew faint and 
tremulous. 

Basil le Croix saw that the time 
had come, and taking her hand, 
said, blandly : 

“Tt gives me sincere pleasure to 
ratify my part of the contract, 
Lake. promise by all I hold 
most sacred to marry Rose when I 
return from the West, and to con- 
sider myself henceforth her betroth- 
ed husband. Will you promise to 
be my wife, dear Rose ?” 

The girl did not speak ; she could 
not at this juncture, had it been to 
have saved her own life. For a 
time there was a death-like stillness, 
broken only by the tick, tick, tick, 
of the wooden clock on the wall, 
and the quick breathing of the three 
who stood there. 

“Rose,” at length resumed Le 
Croix, “of course I feel a lover's 
impatience.” 

“ Speak !’”’ thundered Lake. 

That command unlocked the 
dumb lips of the miserable girl. 

“If I must marry you, Basil le 
Croix,”’ she exclaimed, “to save 
myself from a worse fate, I will; 
but my heart rebels against it. 
Never of my free will shall I be 
your wife—never, never, never !”” 

Disregarding her wild protest, 
Le Croix slipped the engagement 
ring upon her finger, and would 
have sealed the contract with a 
caress, but Rose wrested herself 
from him, and retreated to a remote 
oo of the room. The merchant would have followed her, but the 
brawny hand of the backwoodsman detained him. 

“Let her go,” he said, with a forced laugh; “she has obeyed 
me. She is your promised wife ; let that content you for the pres- 
ent. All will come right by-and-by.” 

Le Croix mused a few moments. 

“Tam going away to-night, and shall "be gone two or three 
days,” he resumed ; “ when I get back, she will be more tractable.” 

Low as was the tone in which this was uttered, the quick ear of 
Rose caught it~ 

“T shall be free from his persecutions a little while, at least,’’ 
she said to herself; a thrill of joy trembled through her heart, her 
eyes lighted up, and when Basil le Croix took his leave, she bade 
him adieu with a civility which contrasted strikingly with her bit- 
ter scorn. 

Thus they were betrothed—heautiful Rose Lake and the villan- 
ous fur-merchant ; but what a mockery their betrothal was! I 
wonder if the angels, who, leaning over the white battlements of 
heaven, take cognizance of earth’s joys and sorrows, did not veil 
their faces with the golden splendor of their wings, and weep for 
the voung heart so violated ? 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE ARAB AND HIS CAMEL. 

The Arab, his country and his camel are in wonderful harmony 
with each other. Without the camel, the deserts which contain 
so many tribes of freemen would be uninhabitable, and one can 
imagine the camel without the Arab as little as the Arab without 
the camel. Its large soft eye looks from under its long eye- 
lashes at its master, with an expression of recognition which one 
can hardly doubt is affection. He talks to it, and it seems to 
understand him ; he sings, and it quickens its steps, reviving from 
the fatigues of the way. The genuine Arab never beats his 
camel ; he guides it with his voice, or with a light wand, touching 
one ear or the other to make it turn to the right or the left, or 
gently tapping it on the crown of the head, which it instantl 
lowers, and breaks into an amble; or if he wishes it to go still 
Se. he presses its shoulder with his bare heel.—Domestic 
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SKETCHES OF SWISS SCENERY. 

On this and the preceding page, we publish some charming 
sketches of Swiss scenery in parts of that interesting country not 
often visited or described by tourists. The intrinsic beauty of 
these landscapes, as well as their elegant artistic execution, will 
commend them to favorable attention. An immense chain of 
mountains separates Italian Switzerland from the rest of the con- 
federation. The Sphigen, the Bernardino and the St. Gothard 
seem to form a rampart of eternal snow and colossal rocks, which 
did not daunt the shepherds of Schwytz and Unterwalden. Winter 
here is not a pitiless season, but preserves its graces and smiles 
like a mature belle who defies the progress of time. As a speci- 
men of the mountain scenery, we first present a view of Mount St. 
Salvador and Lake Seresio, or Lake Lugano, with a portion of 
the town of Lugano. “Suddenly,” writes the Countess Dora 
D'Istria, in describing this picturesque scene, “at the moment the 
sun was setting behind the summits of Salvador, a wandering ray 
struck the crest of Mount Caprino. The clouds, suddenly rent 
away from the slope of Salvador, floated into space, like luminous 

auze; bright tints silvered the mountains which surround the 
ake like a vast granitic basket. The victorious ray pierced the 
mist which veiled the lake, and left in dark, dark shadow the heights 
and the base of Mount Bré, iiluminated with warm southern tints 
the steeple of Castagnola, waich shone forth vividly, and the white 
houses hanging on the flank of the mountain. This sudden light 
coloring the mournful vapors of January, this light which seemed 
supernatural on the gloomy brow of the mountains, was it not a 
lively image of the transitoriness of human joys? It is a ray 
which springs from the heart of the darkness of existence, a flash 
illuminating youth between the tears of infancy and the bitter dis- 
enchantments of old age, and which expires on a tomb soon cov- 
ered with the cold foam of winter.’’ Of two other pictures, one 
represents & mountain cascade in the neighborhood, a fine pictur- 
esque full. Another, the rustic inn at Lucharno, with its moun- 
tain background, and its airy piazza in the Swiss style. The re- 
maining view is from the portico of the hotel at Lugano, looking 
forth upon the charming scenery,—this hotel being formerly the 
convent of “ Our Lady of the Angels.”” As we have never visited 
tiese romantic scenes, we shall translate some notices of them 
from the sketches of Countess d’Istria, which have never before 
appeared in the English language. ‘“ Lugano forms an amphi- 
theatre around a lake of the sams name, also called Seresio. It 
is a city of ancient aspect, with narrow and tortuous streets, dark 
arcades, and honses of a decided midd'e-age character. But the 
light of the south is like poetry—ul it touches it converts to gold. 
When a suvdeam descends into this sombre city, you would think 
these building: were transtizured, as a rather irregular face is 
lighted up by the internal fire of intellizenes. T conld not admire 
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beautiful palaces under the gray 
sky of the north. Lugano has 
a very coquettish aspect when 
seen from the foot of Salvador. 
If you turn your eyes towards 
the city, you will see, at the 
entrance, the ancient convent 
of Our Lady of the Angels, for 
some years the Park Hotel, 
whose position is truly enchant- 
ing, and whose hilly garden 
seems crowned by the Casa 
Enderlin. Following the Park 
Hotel, extend in a half circle, 
on the brink of the water, the 
Casa Poncini, the civic palace, 
the theatre, the palazzo Riva, 
the bathing establishment, and 
Lugano ends gracefully with 
the villa and gardens of M. 
Ciani. Further off, rise, like 
minarets, the towers of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli, San Loren- 
za Santa Marta, San Carlo 
and San Antonio. Lugano 
was formerly an_ essentially 
monastic city, but these insti- 
tutions have almost entirely 
disappeared. The convents 
here had a character of opu- 
lence, contrasting with the mean 
poverty of other buildings. It 
is sufficient merely to glance at 
them to perceive that the monks 
were the real kings of the Ita!- 
ian bailiwicks. The monastery 
of the ‘Madonna degli Angeli’ 
was assuredly one of the hand- 
somest. When transformed into a hotel, where are to be found 
the comfort and cordiality of Swiss Germany, they had the good 
taste to respect the principal portions, and particularly the cloisters 
of the ancient edifice. Nothing is so imposing as a moonlight 
scene under these vast arcades. Tuc broad shadows they project 
make you think sometimes that 

the Franciscans, in their brown 


frocks, were rising from their = == 


cold graves to go to matins. —— 
The illusion becomes more 
complete when you hear the 
bell of the church Degli Ange!i 
slowly striking through space 
the prolonged notes of mid- 
night. Above the vast court 
enclosed by the cloisters,gleams 
an azure sky, studded with 
glittering stars, and whose 
beauty seems to invite intelli- 
gent beings to forget even s!eep 
in the enjoyment of  the:e 
southern skies, and to raise 
their hearts towards the eterna! 
Architect of worlds. In the 
midst of this radiant nature, 
the ideal of the Christian life 
transports the imagination with 
a sincere enthusiasm. It seems 
as if here heaven were nearer 
to us, that pure spirits descend- 
ed with the golden rays of the 
stars, and that on the Salvador, 
which rises into the clouds like 
a vast altar, were heard the 
concerts of the seraphim of 
which the prophets tellus. We 
experience so much happiness 
in the midst of the sterile agi- 
tations caused by the rivalry of 
egotistical passions, of tho<e 
pre-occupations which have no 
other object than matter, in 
issuing from the narrow cirele 
which imprisons us, and expandiag in generous thoughts! Nothing 
more fits us for this than a nature so magnificent and benevolent. 
In the sad atmosphere of the north, it requires an effort of reflec- 
tion to recall all the greatness of the love God bears his children. 
Such bitter doo: tho saddening spectacle of visible things 


create in the mind. Here, the smiling sky, the stars shedding their 
light with such generosity, the breeze always mild, the lake in 
which are blended hues of silver, gold and azure, all speak of 
mercy, peace and pardon. Ah! you who would doubt the good- 
ness of God, come with me into the garden of Our Lady of the 
Angels, and witness the rising of the sun. Hardly has the day- 
star appeared on the summit of Mount Caprino, than it darts on 
the lake a furrow of light which runs over the waves, and illumi- 
nates the painted houses grouped at the base of Mount Salvador. 
Then the immense ray, as if folded back on itself, forms, in the 
midst of the waves, a golden shield between St. Salvador and the 
white village of Campiglione. The vast glittering circle is de- 
fined upon the dark blue waves, while the morning mists roll in 
grayish bands at the foot of Mount Caprino. The eye vainl 

seeks to rest on that portion of the lake where the sun is reflected. 
You would think the dise were double, and shone at the same time 
in the sky and in the wave. But insensibly the splendid orb 
stretches towards the shore, and its color changes from the bright 
tints of gold into softer silvery hues. The eye, instead of being 
dazzled then by too bright a reflection, reckons each wave of sha- 
dow and light. In fact, if the centre of the silver street which 
gleams along the Salvador is bathed in fire, its extremities melt 
into the more harmonious azure tones of the lake, which appears 
covered with armor, the scales of which are alternately dark and 
shining. The environs of Lugano present a great variety of the 
most magnificent Italian landscapes. The road which leads from 
Lugano to the Lombard frontier is full of charms. As I traversed 
it, I left, at first, on the right, the little lake of Muzzano, nestled 
among hills. This lake is of regular form, while Lake Seresio 
reminds you, by its numerous gulfs, of the Lake of the Four Can- 
tons. e must take into aecount, however, the difference of 
aspect produced by the diversity of climate. Here, on the last 
slopes of the mountains, sheltered by the tree of Minerva, spread 
the thick leaves of the Agave Americana, and vines mingle with 
mulberries and slender cypresses. From the village of Agno, 
with its white houses, which is not far from the lake of Mazzano 
to Ponte Tresa, this rich southern nature constantly enchants the 
eye. My eyes ranged from the road to the limpid waters of Lago 
Seresio, which you leave for a moment to meet it again in a deep 
gulf at Ponte Tresa,—a gulf which projects so far inland that it 
seems isolated from the rest of the lake. Ponte Tresa owes its 


name to a bridge situated on the Tresa, which here separates the 
confederation from the states of his apostolic majesty. 


Thus we 
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reeive, on the other side of the bridge, a solid gate attached to 

lack and yellow posts, on which the two-headed eagle extends its 
wings—a singular symbol of pitiless rapacity, which I compared 
involuntarily to the silver cross of the confederates, whose aspect 
inspires, on the other hand, ideas of liberty and evangelical frater- 
nity. But it does not seem that the extended claws of the Aus- 
trian eagle inspire much terror in the Ticinese of Ponte Tresa, for 
you see on the walls of the village beside Viva il popolo (Long live 
the people)! some not respectful caricatures of the Lombardo- 
Venetian army, whose outposts are seen on the other side of the 
Tresa. I recognized in these significant pleasantries the expression 
of the haughty independence of the Ticenese people, who have 
more than once successfully resisted their powerful neighbor. Did 
Austrian protection save the capuchins of Tessino! Does the 
Austrian inquisition prevent the presses of Lugano, Mendrisio and 
Capolago from reproducing, for the use of their Lombard subjects, 
the liberal publications of Italy? Can not one inscribe on a tomb 
on the chapel of Salvador, in sight of the Austrian village of 
Campiglione, Radoschi, an exile for liberty’s sake? The word liberty 
rings out ‘every moment in the festivals of Ticino; it forms the 
delight of the people, happy to live in the feeling of their indepen- 
dence, beneath this beautiful sky and in the midst of this smiling 
scenery. The peasants of Ponte Tresa expressed this sentiment 
in their open countenances when I reached their village on a fine 
February morning. It was on Shrove-Monday. The public square 
served as a ball-room. At one of its extremities a little tent had 
been erected, at the back of which an antique dance had been de- 
picted by some Raphael of Lugano. The musicians, adorned with 
splendid red caps, were young people of the place, organized in a 
band. The houses with vast balconies and broad areades, allowed 
the young girls to enjoy a view of the festival and wait for partners. 
On one of the balconies, a few citizens, with a heavy, Germanic 
air, looked down disdainfully on those rustic sports. For my part, 
less disposed to everything natural and sincere, I admived the order 
which reigned throughout this popular festival. In certain self- 
styled conservative journals, it is the fashion to declaim against the 
demagojical excesses of which Switzerland is the theatre. For my 
part, I have never been able to witness the slightest disturbance, or 
even a menacing gesture from a man of the people to a person of 
superior condition. Yet here there is no standing army, no police, 
no spies, no inquisition. Let the tourists who rove Europe in 
search of something rare witness a holiday at Ponte Tresa, where, 
notwithstanding the vivacity of the Italians, they will find that 
they know how to enjoy themselves quietly without requiring the 
help of police sergeants or gendarmes.”’ 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
OLD AND NEW. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


We saw him tottering down December's slope, 
Gray-bearded, wrinkled, and devoid of cheer ; 
In his bleared eyes had died the fire of hope : 
And like another crazed and frantic Lear, 
Beneath the wintry heaven's unfriendly cope, 
He wildly raved mid shrieking tempests drear, 
The poor Old Year! 


The sleeper, in a strange, bewildering dream, 
Beholds fair images of joy appear: 
So from the past, in many a vivid gleam, 
The pilgrim saw long vanished forms draw near— 
Tilusions all, floating on memory’s stream, 
But to remind him of his spent career! 
The poor Old Year! 


Peace, it is finished! Close his faded eyes— 
Compose his palsied limbs upon the bier ; 
Scatter the dead leaves on him as he lies— 
A shroud befitting, like him, old and sere! 
Think of his end with low and soft-breathed sighs, 
Give to his memory the mournful tear: 
The poor Old Year! 


But thou, fair infant of our hope and joy, 
Shalt greeted be with revelry and mirth ; 

New songs of triumph shall our lips employ. 
And naught but pleasure wait upon thy birth. 
Fill high the cup!—thou bringest upon earth 

Surcease of sorrow and augment of cheer, 

Thou blithe New Year! 


Turn from the old man’s burial—let no care 
For him, old dotard, mar our festival ; 

Our infant king shall crown of holly wear, 

Sweet smiles contagious from his lips shall fall! 
Think never of Ais day of shroud and pall ; 

Not for thy subjects be the task of seer, 

Thou blithe New Year! 

0, latest offspring of the monarch, Time, 

Gilad be thy advent o’er the virgin snow! 

Our hopeful hearts shall hail thee with a chime— 
A shout of welcome ; mayst thou onward go, 
Bringing us much of joy and little woe. 

Cast from thy presence things and thoughts austere, 

Thou blithe New Year! 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
JULIET VERNON: 
—or,— 


THE COQUETTE AND THE WOMAN. 


“News! good news, Charlie !”’ I cried, as waving triumphant- 
ly above my head a I¢tter which the mail had just brought me, I 
entered my brother’s room one fine summer’s morning, where he 
was busily engaged in retouching his toilet preparatory to a morn- 
ing stroll. 

“What can be the cause of such unusual excitement, Ada ?”’ 
said my brother, as he stood for a moment contemplating my dis- 
ordered appearance and deeply flushed countenance. 

“ Matter! why, I have just received a letter from cousin Juliet, 
expressing her intention to visit us in a few days.” 

“Can it be possible that Miss Vernon has at last condescended 
to honor her poor relatives with a visit /’” said my brother, with a 
haughty curl of the lip, and a tone strongly sarcastic. 

“Yes, her winter’s dissipation has somewhat impaired her 
health ; and she probably thinks a visit into the country the most 
sensible way of improving it.” 

“Say, rather, that Julict Vernon is in hopes of making some 
new conquest, tinctured with a little more romance than life in the 
city usually affords,” replied my brother. 

“Now, you are entirely too hard upon cousin Juliet,” said I, 
trying meanwhile to soften the dislike which I knew he felt for her, 
on account of her great pride and coquetry. “‘I dare say, Char- 
lie, that before one month shall have elapsed, the name of 
Charles Lester will be registered upon the list cf Miss Vernon’s 
admirers.” 

“Never fear for me, sister,” said my brother, with a sage look ; 
“ for when was the time ever known in which I was found guilty 
of so great a criminality as that of falling in love! But to speak 
frankly, I must say that the fact of your cousin’s intended visit is 
a source of great regret to me; for to-morrow I shall expect my 
chum and room mate, Frank Morton, and I had anticipated pass- 
ing a retired and pleasant vacation at home.” 

“ Well, don’t put on such a long and puritanical face about the 
matter,” said I, “ for no doubt Mr. Morton will consider the beau- 
tiful and fascinating Julict Vernon a very pleasant acquisition to 
our party.” And with a sly glance at my brother, I left the room. 

The morning train brought with it my brother’s expected friend 
and classmate, Frank Morton, a young man some two or three 
years his senior, but for whom my brother had formed an insepar- 
able friendship while at college. The first formalities of our meet- 
ing over, I left our newly-arrived guest to the charge of my broth- 
er; and while they are discussing affairs only interesting to them- 
selves, I will give you a slight sketch of the history of my cousin 
Juliet, whom I am daily expecting. 

The father of Juliet Vernon was the only surviving brother of 
my mother, but as fate had cast their lot in different spheres, they 
necessarily saw but little of one another. At the time of which I 
write, Mr. Vernon was said to be the possessor of a large and 


princely fortune—its only inheritor being my cousin Julict. Now 
Mr. Vernon was naturally a warm-hearted and generous man, for 
whom we all entertained the deepest regard and love. But his 
wife was just the reverse, a showy and worldly-minded woman, 
exhibiting a degree of pride entirely unbecoming her once lowly 
situation in life. As Mrs. Vernon rose step by step to a high de- 
gree of prosperity in life, she withdrew herself gradually from the 
society and intercourse of her less fortunate relatives ; until years 
had served to render nearly impassable the gulf of separation 
between the two families. 

From her mother, my cousin Julict Vernon inherited no slight 
degree of pride, and bedazzled and bewildered by the glittering 
seenes of fashion into which she had been plunged at an early age 
by her mother, it is not to be wondered at that at the age of cigh- 
teen Juliet became what the world terms “a heartless coquette.”’ 
It was on account of the often rumored stories concerning my 
cousin’s pride and vanity, and the long estrangement between our 
respective families, that my brother had so openly expressed his 
aversion to that young lady’s intended visit, in the dialogue at the 
opening of my story. 

For my own part, I must confess, that although greatly surprised 
at receiving intimation of a visit from my aristocratic and high- 
bred cousin, 1 was nevertheless more charitably disposed towards 
Juliet than was my brother; knowing as I did the all-controlling 
influence exerted by Mrs. Vernon upon the mind and heart of her 
only child. And it was with no little anxiety and fear that I 
awaited the coming of my cousin, dreading lest my _ brother’s 
strong antipathy towards Miss Vernon should manifest itself in 
her presence. Gladly would I have delayed Juliet’s visit for a 
few weeks, until I brought the firmly-sct mind of my brother to 
look with more favor upon our anticipated guest. But time, that 
brooks no delay, waited not for me ; and it was only two or three 
days after our above conversation that a carriage rolled slowly up 
the gravelled walk, containing a young lady, apparently slightly 
invalid, but from whose extreme beauty and my own faint recol- 
lection of her in childhood, I knew to be none other than my cou- 
sin Julict. As my father and myself advanced towards the car- 
riage to aid her in alighting, I observed that the lady cast a hur- 
ried glance around her, as if in search of some one whose presence 
she expected; and the slight shade of disappointment which 
passed rapidly over her face told me at a glance that it was my 
brother’s welcome that she had most looked forward to; and I 
sighed as I thought of the little homage she would probably re- 
ceive at the hands of my strong-minded and unimpressible brother. 
It was perhaps owing to the deep sense of mortification which I 
experienced in seeing my brother, for the first time in my life, so 
thoroughly uncivil towards any guest of the family (for I well 
knew that he had seen her approach from his window), that I 
sprang more quickly forward and embraced my heretofore stranger 
cousin. 

The firm pressure of the hand and the tender glance of her 
soul-lit eyes proved to me that Julict Vernon appreciated if she 
did not reciprocate my kindness. The long journey had served 
to enfeeble the somewhat slight and drooping frame of my cousin, 
and it was owing to my suggestion that she consented to receive 
her tea alone in her own room on the first night of her arrival, 
nor did she join the family circle until the next morning. 

I shall never forget the look of freezing colduess which my 
brother cast upon Juliet as together we entered the breakfast-room 
on the following morning, nor the rigid formality with which he 
arose and mechanically extended his hand, and then presented 
his friend. That Julict keenly felt the smart of the arrow which 
Charles had thus coolly shot at her heart, I well knew; and not- 
withstanding my carnest efforts to keep up a lively conversation, 
combined with those of Frank Morton, whom I had never seen 
half so agreeable and interesting before, our morning meal must 
have been a most ceremonious and unrelished one. 

For the first week of Julict’s sojourn with us, I was almost 
her exclusive companion; and though to the eye of the be- 
holder she scemed haughty and reserved, still, in my daily inter- 
course with her I saw much to admire, yea, even love. It was 
not long before she had quite recovered her naturally gay and vol- 
uble spirits, and I felt a sense of relief in secing that my brother’s 
still maintained indifference towards her was no drawback to her 
enjoyment. It seemed as if despairing of ever making herself 
agreeable to her cousin Charles, that she exerted not a few of her 
many charms to excite the admiration at least, if not to captivate, 
the heart of Frank Morton. 

As Charles was particularly fond of sporting, we were often 
left, day after day, with no other companion than my brother's 
friend. From the first hour of my acquaintance with Frank Mor- 
ton I had conceived a strong regard for him, perhaps partly on 
account of his great devotion and love of my only brother. And 
although Frank himself had ever shown a marked and decided 
preference for the sister of his brother-student, yet my woman's 
heart was not long in detecting the fact that the superior charms 
and grace of my cousin Juliet were fast displacing my image in 
his heart. Yet no thought of jealousy entered my mind. My 
only prayer was, that should Juliet win the love of my friend, 
she might not throw it lightly from her, as a spoiled child does its 
favorite toy, to make way for some new and brighter one. 


My brother observed and watched with a darkening brow the 
growing intimacy of the youthful pair; and though he never 
spoke of it, I well knew that the serious crisis to which matters 
seemed tending, was anything but gratifying to him. And so 
things went on, until the time arrived for my brother’s friend to 
leave. But one month of his vacation remzined, and he had pro- 
mised to spend that in New York, where his parents resided. 

But what most surprised me was the fact that the loss of Mor- 
ton’s charming socicty seemed to awaken no sign of emotion in 


the breast of Juliet, notwithstanding she had persisted in keeping 
up a most desperate flirtation with him even to the moment of his 
departure. Being entirely unpractised in the art of coquetry my- 
self, I failed to see that the interest and friendship which Juliet 
professed to feel towards my friend Morton was but a mere ruse, 
involving more of self-interest than policy on her part. 

After Morton left, we were almost entirely dependent upon my 
brother for society, and it was not until that time that Charles 
Lester threw off the mantle of reserve and indifference in which 
for the past two months he had enveloped himself, and stood re- 
vealed in his true light and character before the face of Julict. 
It was observed that Charles was more often at her side than he 
was wont to be; and although at first no excursion of pleasure 
was planned by him in which I was not invited to join, yet domes- 
tic duties often prevented my participating in them, and Juliet and 
Charles were often left entirely to themselves, and each other’s 
society. 

My brother Charles’was ever a most passionate admirer of mu- 
sic, and as Juliet was highly accomplished in that art, being nat- 
urally endowed with a remarkably fine and sympathetic voice, 
each successive evening found Charles at her side, their voices 
blending together in some sweet and touching ballad. Once she 
had sung for Morton; now her sweetest songs were reserved for 
Charles. I need not tell you that all noticed the great and sud- 
den change which had taken place in the feelings and manner of 
my brother as shown towards his cousin. Our parents observed 
the wondrous change, and I well knew that it sent a thrill of sat- 
isfaction to those aged hearts to see the iceberg of family estrange- 
ment fast melting away. And Julict herself was conscious of the 
increasing ardor of Charles’s attachment towards her, as was often 
manifest in the tell-tale blush and drooping eye when the eloquent 
glance of my brother rested admiringly upon her. 

The month of September was fast drawing to a close, but still 
Juliet Vernon lingered in our country home. And during her 
long visit of three months we had become much endeared to her ; 
yes, all had learned to love her, even cold and haughty Charles. 

At length the time came for Charles to return to college. But 
one year more would elapse, and then my idolized brother would 
graduate with the highest honors of his class. It was a sad and 
tearful group that assembied in the rustic porch to take leave of 
the young collegian. ‘Tears were in all eyes but those of my 
brother. His heart alone seemed cheered and illumined by the 
light of some new hope. That hope was the pledge of Julict’s 

They were betrothed—my dearly loved 
Yet to nought but myself had they confided 
Charles was to return to college, and at the end of 
one year was to claim her as his bride. 

Now that Charles was gone, half the enjoyment of our home 
seemed lost, and with the falling of the leaves, Juliet returned to 
the city. 


love and constancy. 
brother and cousin. 
their secret. 


For some time after her return home, she was my con- 
stant correspondent; and even after she failed to write me, I 
heard of her through the medium of my brother, whose cheerful 
letters assured me of his perfect faith in the constancy of Juliet. 

The year glided swiftly by, and Charles Lester and Frank Mor- 
ton were about to graduate. It was a happy day to us at home. 
Both my brother and his friend had strongly urged my attendance 
at commencement. I knew Julict was to be present, and armed 
with all a sister’s pride, I entered the church attended by my 
father. Charles was the’ first to take the stand. Proudly I gazed 
upon him as he stood before me in all his manly beauty. Quickly 
his eye scanned that vast assembly, and as its returning glance 
rested upon me, I fancied I saw a dark shadow steal over his pale 
and lofty brow. Juliet was not there. It was the first proof of 
her inconstancy—would to God it had been the last! But the 
cloud which overshadowed his countenance was but momentary. 
Passing his hand rapidly across his brow, he was himself again. 
In another moment Charles was thrilling that entire audience with 
the splendid delivery and unmistakable beauty of his discourse. 

The exercises of the day finished, Charles prepared to return 
home with us. As we were about stepping into the coach which 
was to convey our happy trio to the cars, a letter was hurriedly 
placed in the hands of my brother. Pausing for a moment, lest 
its contents should be some affair of importance demanding a 
speedy answer, Charles eagerly tore off the envelope, and glanced 
rapidly over the well-filled page. But as he read, I saw his eye 
kindle with an almost uflearthly fire, while the crimson tide was 
fast leaving his cheeks blanched and colorless. With a sudden 
effort he dashed the letter to the ground; but ere I could reach 
forward to recover it, he sprang before me, and raising it from the 
ground crushed its snowy folds firmly in his hand, then hastily 
thrust it into his pocket, then entering the carriage, he pulled his 
hat down over his eyes and preserved the utmost silence during 
our long journey home. 

That night found me at the bedside of my brother, who tossed 
wildly to and fro in all the delirium of a brain fever. During his 
long sickness I was his constant attendant; for the feeble health 
of my mother prevented her watching with him nights. From the 
incoherent words uttered by him during his hours of delirium, 
I was led to suspect that the letter which had been the source of 
so much agitation on the day of his departure for home, was from 
Juliet. Inspired partly by curiosity and a desire to learn the true 
cause of his distress, I took cautiously from his pocket as he lay 
calmly sleeping one day, the fatal letter. 

My suppositions were not entirely unfounded. The letter, al- 
though written by Mrs. Vernon to Charles, purported to have 
been dictated by Julict. Its contents ran thus, “ that having dis- 
closed her long-concealed love to her parents, it had met with 
their entire disapproval ; and desiring him to think no more of one 
who in the space of a month would be wedded to one more befit- 
ting her position in society.” For the first time in my life, I be- 
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came conscious of a feeling amounting almost to hatred, arising 
in my breast towards one who had thus wilfully erushed the fond- 
est hope, and dispelled the most glorious dream of my brother's 
existence. 

It was weeks, even months, before my brother Charles recovered 
his usual health and elasticity of spirits. My parents naturally 
attributed their son’s illness to over-exertion and severe mental 
labor in his studies during his last year at college. And although 
Charles cautiously refrained from alluding to the cause of his late 
prostration of both mind and body, I felt perfectly sure that at 
times he suspected my real knowledge of the truth. But the con- 
fidence which Charles Lester had reposed in the sister of his atfec- 
tions, was not easily to be misplaced ; and I therefore resolved to 
bury deep in my heart the secret which had been entrusted to my 
keeping, even as it were some hidden treasure which the eyes of 
the world might not look upon. 

Fight years had rolled swiftly by, and in that time Charles Les- 
ter had won for himself an honored and respected name in his 
profession as a lawyer. Twice had he made an extensive and 
brilliant tour of Europe, until now returned to us once more, his 
society was courted by the most intellectual and talented men of 
the country. As the wife of my brother's friend and classmate, 
Frank Morton, I was now living in the city of New York, and it 
was to this my new home, that I now welcomed for the first time 
my brother. 

Though time had left but a slight impress upon the brow of 
Charles Lester, yet my keen eye did not fail to deteet the inward 
struggle which his heart sustained when by chance the name of 
Juliet Vernon was mentioned by some careless observer ; for that 
name had long since been a hushed one upon my lips. Well I 
knew that my brother’s faith in woman’s constancy was banished 
forevermore ; and sadly L thought of the happiness and joy which 
might have been his had she in whom he had centered his heart’s 
hest affections remained true to her plighted faith and him. 

My brother had never sought for an explanation of that letter, 
which in the space of a few bricf moments had alike crushed his 
heart and sealed his fate. He had not even seen her since that 
fatal crisis ; for the pride which it had taken weeks to subdue, be- 
fore he could bring himself to the consciousness that he loved 
Juliet Vernon, was now returned, but with renewed strength. 

Shortly after my brother’s first departure for Europe, intelli- 
gence had been received by our family of the sad fate of Julict’s 
father, who had formed one of that unfortunate crew which per- 
ished in the steamer President, wrecked upon its passage from 
New York to Liverpool. But as Mrs. Vernon had for so long a 
time previous to the death of her husband refused our friendship 
and sympathies, we forbore offering them on that occasion, fear- 
ing lest we might intrude upon her heart’s deep sorrow. Repos- 
ing confidence in the so often reported wealth of my uncle Ver- 
non, I never even for a moment supposed but that Mrs. Vernon 
and her daughter were the possessors at least of a moderate, if 
not large fortune, although they had long since removed from the 
city in which their life had been for so many years passed, until 
mere accident finally revealed to us the true state of affairs. 

It was the close of the operatic season in New York; and not- 
withstanding the great success which this particular troupe had 
met with since their first performance in the Empire City had in- 
duced them to extend their stay far into the month of June, their 
farewell night bade fair to be the most exciting and triumphant 
one of the season. The bill presented was an unusually attrac- 
tive one; for besides the classical opera of Norma, in which Ma- 
dame Barrilli had created so much enthusiasm, the grand finale 
from Bellini’s ‘‘ Montecchi E’ Capuletti,” was also to be given ; 
the character of Romeo to be impersonated by a new and Euro- 
pean-famed contralto, Signorina Lorretti. As the new debut- 
ante was said to be both young and beautiful, a great desire was 
manifested by all lovers of the Italian opera to witness her first 
appearance in America, inasmuch as Lorretti was said to be with- 
out a rival in her delineation of the impassioned and youthful 
Montague. 

My brother, with his usual love for music, had taken seats for 
the opera, urging strongly my husband and self’s company. At 
an early hour, our little trio presented themselves at the theatre. 
The house was densely packed, while hundreds left, unable to ob- 
tain either seats or even standing-places. Our position was some- 
what a conspicuous one; for Charles having applied at a late 
hour, was compelled to take either a stage box or deny himself 
the pleasure of listening to the new contralto. Of the two evils 
he chose the former. 

The orchestra commenced the overture to Norma in a spirited 
and lively manner, which ended, the curtain rose, and the Norma 
of the evening soon appeared upon the stage. Madame Barrilli 
sang that night as I had never heard her sing before; yet she 
gained but a slight degree of applause from those who had hither- 
to been her most ardent admirers. The opera concluded, she was 
called before the curtain, and though she had never acquitted her- 
self so finely, it was evident that the extra exertion made on her 
part was entircly lost and unheeded by the variable and ofttimes 
fickle-minded audience. The single bouquet, thrown by my 


brother, served to show the disappointed and vexed prima donna 


that one at least of all that vast assembly appreciated and reward- 
ed her efforts. 


During the slight intermission, perfect calm pervaded the entire 
multitude ; not even the voice of merriment or the tongue of scan- 
dal had power to break the almost solemn stillness of the house. 
The very silence was becoming oppressive, when the faint tink- 
ling of the bell announced the rise of the curtain. The scene of 
the graveyard seemed in perfect accordance with the quiet of the 
house. Reposing upon the flower-strewn bier, lay the Juliet of 


the evening. Fora moment the excited throng sat expectant ; 
the next, a tall shadow darkens the stage, and the youthful Romeo 
stands before the audience with the solemn dignity of a Hamlet. 

Throwing aside the dark-plumed hat and cloak, the debutante 
stands revealed to sight in all her grace and beauty. The tumult 
of applause which greeted her appearance seemed like the rush of 
many waters; then faintly dying away, it burst upon the ear with 
all the fury of a storm again. Unlike most prima dannas, the 
beautiful noviciate gave no sign of recognition in answer to the 
high compliment paid her by the enthusiastic crowd, but stood for 
a moment, with her head bowed in silence, then raising her face, 
upon whose every lineament the deepest grief seemed indelibly 
stamped, Lorretti commenced, in tones slightly tremulous, the re- 
citation. Gradually those tones rose higher and higher, until they 
fell upon the ear in a flood of delicious music. That voice, so 
sympathetic in its quality, so impassionate in its grief and devo- 
tion, sent a thrill to the hearts of all present. 

My brother sat like one entranced and spell-bound to the spot, 
as if its faintest murmur awakened some echo of the past within 
his breast. “ Surely,” he said, in tones half audible, “that voice 
I have heard before.” And then he fell into a sort of dreamy 
reverie, as if striving to locate that voice in the person of other 
than the stranger before him. 

Suddenly the impassioned Romeo darts forward, as his eye dis- 
covers signs of awakening consciousness in his Juliet, but ere he 
reaches the funereal pile, a piereing shriek escapes from lips which 
are fast growing colorless and blanched, and staggering forward, 
Lorretti falls senseless and heavily to the floor. For a moment 
the audience seemed to question whether the scene enacted before 
their eyes was a mockery or stern reality. But as no signs of re- 
turning life were visible in the person of the fair songstress, while 
the curtain remained rolled on high, a faint whisper of “ she 
faints,” ‘she swoons,” ran through the crowd, and ere another 
moment had elapsed, some half a dozen gentlemen rushed upon 
the stage; but as I leaned forward, terrified with fear, I beheld the 
inanimate form of the youthful vocalist clasped in the arms of my 
brother. ‘To her dressing-room she was borne, where proper care 
and medical aid was administered. 

The curtain fell. The manager came forward and announced 
the sudden indisposition of Signorina Lorretti. The morning 
papers corroborated the statement, and the tongue of criticism 
was for once silent. 

The next day Charles Lester called upon the new debutante of 
the previous evening, and whose sudden illness had only served to 
deepen the interest he felt in her success. What was his surprise, 
when on being conducted to her reception-room, the fair signorina 
rose from the couch on which she had been reclining, and with a 
sweet smile advanced to greet him. 

“Signor, I bid you welcome,” 
ing her hand to Charles. 

That voice, which had so arrested his attention the evening be- 
fore, now more than ever startled him with its once familiar tones. 
Taking the proffered hand of Lorretti, he looked far into the depths 
of the lustrous orbs uplifted to his, as if hoping to find in their 
bright light some clue to the mystery which seemed to envelope 
the fair noviciate. 

“Do you not know me, signor?” said Lorretti. ‘ Methinks 
we have met before.” 

“Pardon me, signorina, but on this occasion I do confess my 
memory serves me poorly. May I ask if it is in Europe that we 
have met?” said my brother. 


said the lady, gracefully extend- 


“No, signor; in America—in your own native State, at your 
own home,” said the lady, earnestly. 

Suddenly a new light beamed in the eyes of Charles Lester, as 
conviction of the real identity of the lovely songstress forced itself 
upon his mind. “Juliet!” ‘“ Charles!” were the only words that 
escaped the lips of both, and they were clasped ina long embrace. 

I need not tell you that as Charles listened to Juliet’s tale of 
long suffering, and, above all, her never-failing constancy to him, 
that all was forgiven and buried with the past. The letter which 
he had received, proved to be a base fraud, it having been written 
at the instigation of Mrs. Vernon, without the knowledge of Julict ; 
while the letter written by him to his cousin had also been inter- 
cepted, and Juliet made to believe that he no longer cared for her, 
and that even while corresponding with her, he was known to be 
secretly engaged to another. Such were the cruel lies with which 
Mrs. Vernon poisoned the ears of her daughter, on secretly dis- 
covering the love Juliet bore towards her cousin. 

The woman’s pride of Juliet Vernon once roused within her 
bosom was not to be casily quenched ; and acting upon the im- 
pulse of the moment, she signed the marriage contract with a re- 
puted milliouaire, who had long and earnestly pressed his suit with 
the fair girl, being constantly encouraged by Mrs. Vernon, but 
who proved afterwards to be nothing but a poor and debased for- 
tune-hunter. Circumstances having delayed the intended mar- 
riage of Julict with her unworthy lover, the sad occasion of Mr. 
Vernon’s death, together with the discovery of the great embar- 
rassment of his affairs in the mereantile world, whereby his widow 
and orphan child were left entirely destitute and penniless, at once 
revealed to the eyes of Juliet the base designs of the former, and 
saved the innocent victim from the intended sacrifice which had 
been prepared for her by her mother. 

Deserted and shunned by her former friends, Juliet removed 
with her mother to a distant city, where unknown and uncared-for 
she eked out for herself and mother a bare subsistence by the use 
of her needle. But grief at the loss of her husband, and the great 
and gnawing mortification which the mind of Mrs. Vernon sus- 
tained, soon prostrated the health of that lady; and before an- 
other year had rolled by my aunt was laid in her grave; and 
Juliet, young and parentless, was left to buffet alone with the 
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world. Her only near relatives being my father’s family, her na- 
tive independence of spirit forbade her throwing herself upon their 
bounty ; although had the circumstances of Mrs. Vernon’s death 
been made known to my parents they would have kindly extended 
their protection to the orphan girl. v 

Dependent entirely upon her own exertions for support, with a 
pride too great to ask the assistance of those she had once believed 
to be her friends, Juliet bethought herself of the great skill which 
she had acquired in the musical art. Accordingly she returned to 
her own native city to seek the advice of her former teacher as re- 
garding the most proper way of obtaining pupils to teach upon 
the piano. But that gentleman, an Italian by birth, and a thor- 
ough musician, more than ever charmed by the richness of her 
voice, urged most strongly her going abroad with him to complete 
its cultivation in Europe. After many doubts upon her part, and 
the numerous entreaties of her teacher, Juliet at last sailed for 
Italy, under the kind patronage and care of her tutor. 

Applying herself vigorously to the task before her, Juliet, after 
overcoming many obstacles, in the short space of two years, de- 
buted at La Scala in Milan, with great suceess, having entirely 
defeated and outrivalled six other debutants for public favor. From 
the moment of her complete triumph at Milan, her fame as an ar- 
tist was established ; and in the space of six months the name of 
Lorretti, although an assumed one, was widely known and cireu- 
lated over Europe. Accompanied by her teacher, she made a sue- 
cessful musical tour of both France and England, after which she 
set sail for America. 

Her disguise was complete, for the name of Juliet Vernon had 
long since been forgotten in the gay circles of her native city. 
The cause of her failure on the night of her first appearance in 
New York, was consequent upon the sudden and overpowering 
emotion produced by the unexpected sight of my brother, whose 
memory years had not served to erase. 

It is not to be wondered at that my brother did not recognize 
in the youthful Romco his early love and cousin, Juliet Vernon ; 
for years had served to mature and develop the once slight form, 
while her complexion had become transformed from a delicate 
rose color to a deep olive, owing to her long exposure to an Ital- 
ian sun. The happy pair were not long in arranging matters sat- 
isfactorily to themselves, and as all objections had long since been 
overruled, and Juliet was now free to act for herself, an early day 
was fixed for the marriage solemnities of the two happy cousins. 

As Juliet was anxious to retrieve her slightly injured reputation 
as an actress and vocalist, it was arranged that she should appear 
for one night only, at the commencement of the operatic season 
in New York. I need not tell you that when next Lorretti set 
foot upon the stage, it was as the wife of her cousin, Charles Les- 
ter. Retiring from public life, with many richly-earned laurels, 
Juliet Lester is the none less admired star of the home-cirecle, 
and the gifted and intellectual society in which she moves ; for by 
her years of long tried faith and constancy, she has proved her- 
self no longer the coquette, but a woman, worthy the pure devo- 
tion of my noble brother. 


> 


GEORGE R. GLIDDON, 

The death of this well known Egyptian archeologist has been 
widely noticed. From a notice of the deceased in the New York 
Evening Post, we learn that he was born in England about the 
year 1807, and at an early age went to Egypt, where his father 
was the American consul—an office which Mr. Gliddon himself 
afterwards held. When Mehemet Ali was projecting those na- 
tional enterprises which have done much to improve Egypt, Mr. 
Gliddon succeeded in impressing the pacha with the idea that 
American machinery wouid best subserve his purposes, and there- 
by opened a market for the productions of American ingenuity 
and skill. At one period of Mr. Gliddon’s residence in Egypt he 
became interested in the success of the projected ship-canal across 
the Isthmus of Suez, and made a journey to England to advocate 
that measure. Soon after, he transferred his residence to the 
United States. His long sojourn in Egypt and extensive re- 
searches in its antiquities, procured from him many invitations to 
lecture on subjects connected with that country. A course of lee- 
tures before the Lowell Institute of Boston, repeated in New York 
and Philadelphia, and afterwards published, did much to dissemi- 
nate a knowledge of Egyptian researches and awaken fresh inter- 
est in them. In 1854, in connection with Dr. J. C. Nott of Mo- 
bile, Mr. Gliddon published “Types of Mankind.” It contained 
papers by several distinguished men of science, and being ad- 
dressed to the popular taste, had an extensive sale. A supplement 
to this work was issued from the press in the spring of 1854, under 
the title “Indigenous Races of the Earth.” In April last, Mr. 

yliddon sailed for Honduras, having become connected with the 
inter-oceanic railway scheme. He was on his return to the United 
States when he died, of pulmonary congestion, aged fifty years. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES!, 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
sx novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 

KING’S TALIS : or. Taz Youne Lion or Mount Hor. A ro- 
mance of the Eastern World. The best story the author has ever written. 

THE DANCING STAR: or, Tas Suvcoier or Tue A story 
of the sea and our own coast. A brilliant nautical tale by a favorite author. 


PIONEER: or, Toe Apvexturers or THE Borper. A captivating 
and vivid American story—true to the life of the backwoods and frontier. 


...-Dr. J. H. ROBINSON 
ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tue Onaciz anpits Prigst. One of the 
author’s fine Eastern stories which have gained for him such a reputation. 
B COBB, Jr. 
THE HYAR?’S SFCRET: or. Tax Fortunes or 4 Souprer. A story of 
and the low latitudes. A tale from one of our old and favorite authors. 


RLANDO CHESTER: or, Tar Youve Hunter or Viraixta.—A beautiful 
domestic, vet most thrilling. tale of Virginia, in the colonial times of her 
history. By......... ...SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
0G> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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THE HUDSON RIVER HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 

M. M. Baxuov, Esq.: Dear Sir,—There is perhaps no river on 
the American continent which presents to the eye such an ever- 
changing panorama of charming scenery, from its source to its 
mouth, as the Hudson. Certainly none can offer such a constant 
succession of interesting historical localities to attract and fix the 
enthusiastic attentiorof the antiquarian and patriot. Geographi- 
cally considered, its position is a highly important one, and in a 
stragetical point of view, it is the key to the possession of the 
Union. In both the severe struggles which, as a nation, we have 
passed through, our enemy has been as fully aware of this fact as 
ourselves, and endeavored to secure the possession of this impor- 
tant avenue to the interior. Its banks have been the fields of 
many stirring incidents, and its waters have also witnessed the 
fierce encounters of armed men battling for victory. It is replete 
with reminiscence and tradition, which, together with its charming 
natural scenery, have appealed in the strongest manner to my ar- 
tistic and patriotic feelings to attempt the task of illustrating some 
of the most important points and interesting objects which may be 
found so profusely scattered through its valley. Aware of my 
own inefficiency, 1 have waited long and anxiously for some more 
capable person to undertake the charge, but in vain; for although 
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enough has been written to fill volumes, and notwithstanding that 
its traditions and history have been written time and again, and 
published in various forms and in a great variety of shapes, I have 
never yet met with any connected historical summary of the scenes 
and incidents which it has witnessed since its waters first laved the 
sides of the “ Half moon.” Nor doI propose to enter at large 
upon the broad field presented by such a subject. Its scope is too 
extensive and my abilities, as well as the space which I am _ per- 
mitted to occupy in your journal, are too limited to do it justice. 
I can only hope to cull from around the edges of the field some of 
the flowers which grow readiest at hand, leaving the more impor- 
tant task to other and abler pens. It will be my object rather to 
show what the subject is capable of, than to attempt to grasp it 
myself. I trust, therefore, that your readers will not be disap- 
pointed if they do not find that elaborateness of detail in my arti- 
cles which might be expected if they were other than a mere skel- 
eton—the frame-work for a more complete and perfect history. I 
procured during the early part of August, a large and roomy boat, 
which was fitted up with every appliance of comfort and conven- 
ience that circumstances would allow, in which to visit the many 
spots of interest which it was my intention to illustrate. She was 
named in honor of my génerous patron, the M. M. Ballou, and 
the crew consisted of your humble servant as commander, my as- 
sistant, Mr. C., as first mate, and the residue varied as circum- 
stances occurred. Our party consisted of three on the morning 
of the third of August, when we started upon our first trip for the 
ry of sketching the objects represented in the present num- 

r of the Pictorial. There is an old adage to the effect that “a 
bad beginning maketh a good ending,”’ which proved true on the 
present occasion, for, contrary to our hopes and expectations, there 
was no breeze whatever to fill our sail, and we were compelled to 
ply the oar for the first ten miles of our trip, or until we reached 

taten Island Sound. The morning was cool and pleasant, how- 


ever, the tide in our favor, and we enjoyed the exercise very much, 
until it became tedious, when we cast our anchor in the neighbor- 
hood of Perth Amboy, and spent an hour in fishing, and “ whist- 
ling for a wind.” At the end of that time, having been success- 
ful in both, we up sail and started, with twenty weak fish in the 
boat and a spanking breeze from the northwest, before which we 
were soon scudding at a charming pace. It had been my inten- 
tion to stop on the Staten Island shore to visit an old house said 
to be still standing opposite Perth Amboy, in which Lord Howe, 
then in command of the British, encamped on the Island, met a 
committee of Congress previous to the battlé of Long Island. 
The fear that the wind might fall prevented a visit on the present 
occasion, and we continued on our way. Passing Perth Amboy, 
we stood out into Raritan Bay, and, giving the notorious “ Se- 
guine’s Point”’ a wide berth, in about an hour were crossing the 
lower bay and making for Fort Hamilton. Before landing we 
altered our course and stood across the point, entering Gravesend 
Bay a short distance below the fort, and gathering up my sketch- 
ing implements, I was left to my work, while the others, attracted 
by a numerous fleet of fishing craft which lay some distance out 
in the bay, put off to try their luck in the piscatorial art. The 
view given at the head of the opposite page was taken from a 
point on the road leading from 

‘ort Hamilton and looking across 
the bay. The house on the left in 
the foreground, belonged during 
the Revolution to a tory named 
Simon Cortelyon, and has been 
but little alfered since that period. 
Beyond the house is seen the sandy 
beach where the main body of the 
.British and Hessian troops landed 
— to the battle of Long 

sland, under cover of the guns of 
the Rose, Phenix and Greyhound 
frigates, which were anchored near 
where the group of fishing boats 
are shown out in the bay. The 
distant land on the right is Coney 
Island. On the morning of Thurs- 
day, the 22d of August, 1776, the 
now quiet bay presented a stirring 
and busy scene. A fleet of one 
hundred and thirty-six vessels of 
every grade, lay anchored in the 
immediate vicinity, on board of 
which, and encamped on the shores 
of Staten Island, were twenty thou- 
sand British and Hessian troops, 
veterans of other wars, fully armed 
and equipped with every appliance 
of war, burning to be led against 
the so-called “rebels”? who occu- 
pied the city of New York and 
works on Long Island adjacent. 
At a given signal the troops were 
seen pouring over the sides of the 
ships and transports, and soon a 
long row of boats, filled with glow- 
ing uniforms, were moving in the 
direction of the bay. The music 
of the various bands, the glittering 
of the morning sun on the bur- 
nished bayonets, the steady strokes 


of the man-of-war’s-men at the 
oars, the shout, the jest, and the 
loud laugh of those who were 
about to engage in mortal strife, 
all conspired to make up ascene of 
intense interest, and one calculated 
to stir the blood of the most indit- 
ferent witness. There were none 
such, however, for all had taken sides in the struggle, and with 
shame be it said, many, yea, a large majority of the inhabitants of 
the vicinity had deserted the cause of their country and joined that 
of a tyrannical king. Simon Cortelvon, the tory who occupied 
the house shown in the foreground of the picture, volunteered to 
guide the troops, and through his instrumentality the battle which 
followed was won for the British. Five thousand troops were in 
the boats under command of Sir Henry Clinton, Earls Cornwallis 
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and Percy, and Generals Grant and Sir William Erskine. The 
Hessians were under command of Count Donap, who was killed 
at Redbank the year following. The debarkation was under the 
direction of Commodore Hotham, and was peaceably effected on 
the sandy beach seen beyond the house in the picture. My limited 
space does not allow me to follow the troops in their march and in 
the battle which followed, and I must pass to other scenes. Turn- 
ing my back upon the objects under contemplation, and following 
the road for a few hundred yards along the shore, I came out upon 
a high bluff, from whence the view given in my second large illus- 
tration is obtained. Standing here, the observer takes in at a 
glance an extended panorama of great interest. Commencing 
on the right, Fort Hamilton, with its formidable armament, its 
esplanade, docks, ete., is a prominent object. It is situated upon 
the site of “ Denyse’s strong house,” which stood here during the 
Revolution. Four thousand British troops, who had been en- 
camped on Staten Island near the quarantine, landed at this point 
simultaneously with those who landed in Gravesend Bay, and 
after beating back a corps of riflemen under Colonel Hand, united 
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with the others in their march towards the battle ground. In the 
distance is seen New York Bay, with its shipping and its islands, 
while on the left are the thickly-wooded shores of Staten Island, 
with innumerable villas and country seats seen among and peering 
above the trees. Quarantine station at Port Richmond may be 
recognized by the group of shipping lying immediately in front of 
it. Still farther to the Teft is seen the lower point of the island, 
on which is situated some of the defences of the harbor. The 
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narrow strait which connects the upper and lower bay, is about 
half a mile wide only, and hence affords an excellent opportunity 
of defence against the approach of shipping. There were no 
works here, however, during the Revolution; Forts Hamilton, La 
Fayette, Diamond, Richmond and Tompkins have all been erected 
at various periods since. The three latter are located upon Staten 
Island, and are shown in one of the smaller engravings. Fort 
Diamond is simply a parapet behind which are the guns. It ex- 
tends from the lighthouse to the road leading from Fort Richmond 
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| the good old days of our Dutch ancestors, it was much re- 


sorted to for the purpose of feasting upon those delectable bivalves, 
but of late years they are less plentiful along its shores. It was 


| ceded at the same time as Governor’s and Bedlow’s Islands to the 


| the channel. 


United States, who have erected fortifications thereon to protect 
Its appellation of ‘ Gibbet Island” arises from the 
fact that in former years pirates were hung here in the presence of 
the shipping in the harbor. The last execution which occurred 
upon the island was that of the notorious Gibbs, in 1830. Al- 
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to the brow of the hill. Fort Richmond is a heavy work now in 
course of erection on the edge of the water. It is semi-octagonal 
in form and is to be four stories in height. It is casemated for 
near two hundred guns of the heaviest calibre. It is of granite, 
and when completed will be the most formidable defence of the 
harbor. Fort Tompkins, seen on the brow of the hill, is a square 
fort with four circular bastions, erected during the last war with 
England. It is of brown sandstone, of a porous nature, and ex- 
hibits the marks of the weather, many of the stones on the most 
exposed sides being completely honey-combed. It is dismantled 
and closed to visitors. Fort La Fayette, represented in the small 
engraving, is a square work, erected on a sand bar on the edge of 
the channel, about two hundred yards from the Long Island shore. 
It is of brown stone, also, and mounts a heavy armament. It was 
originally called Fort Diamond, but after La Fayette’s visit to this 
country it was named in his honor. Wishing to visit the fortifica- 
tions on Staten Island, as well as to enjoy the charming view from 
Fort Tompkins and the telegraph station, so as to pick up infor- 
mation, I crossed to that shore in a boat chartered for the pur- 
pose, and spent an hour in rambling about the various works; at 
the end of this time my own craft made its appearance, and we 
were soon on our way, with a fresh breeze, toward the upper bay. 
We first made for Bedlow’s Island, but for some unexplained 
cause we were waived off by the sentinel and not permitted to 
land. I had to be content, therefore, to get a sketch from the 
water, and forego a visit to the works. This island was originally 
granted to Isaac Bedlow, a merchant of New Amsterdam, by 
whose representatives it was sold, and it came into the hands of 
Captain Archibald Kennedy, the commandant of the naval station 
under the British government in the harbor. He occupied it as a 
summer residence, and it was known for a period as ‘“ Kennedy’s 
Island.” It was subsequently confiscated, and became the pro- 
rty of the State, by “en, in 1800, it was ceded to the United 
tates government, the former reserving the right of serving civil 
rocess within its bounds. It is now a military station, and heavy 
‘ortifications have been from time to time erected to command the 
channel. Within the works are barracks for the garrison, and the 
officers’ quarters are seen toward the northern point. Ellis’s, Oys- 
ter, or Gibbet Island lies a short distance north of Bedlow’s Is!- 
and, and is also a military station belonging to the United States 
government. It is a desert spot, and was named Oyster Island 
from its proximity to the oyster beds of the Jersey shore. In 


though but a lad at that time, I can well remember the intense ex- 
citement of the occasion. The last of my series of sketches is 
Governor’s Island, which is represented as seen approaching from 
the lower bay. Your readers are probably familiar with its ap- 
pearance and with the works upon it, and it only remains for me 
to say that it was purchased by the Dutch governor, Van Twiller, 
from Cakapeteicuo and Pehiwas, two Indian chiefs, who were de- 
scribed as its owners. By them it was called Paggauck, but the 
Dutch christened it Nutten or Nut Island. The emigrants who 
came to settle at Manhattan first landed upon this island, but find- 


ing no water for their cattle, they were compelled in a day or two 
to remove to the main. Nutten Island does not appear to have 
assed out of Governor Van Twiller’s hands after its purchase, 
ut was held as the property of the governor for the time being. 
Its contiguity to the city and to the main channel pointed it out 
as an important point in the defence of both, although no works 
were erected upon it. Smith, in his colonial history, published 
about 1756, says: ‘ About six furlongs southeast of the fort (on 
Manhattan Island) lies Nutten Island, containing about one hun- 
«red or one hundred and twenty acres, reserved by an act of as- 
sembly, as a sort of demesne for the governors, upon which it is 
proposed to erect a strong castle; because an enemy might from 
thence easily bombard the city, without being annoyed by cither our 
battery or the fort.’ Like the others, it was ceded in February, 
1800, to the United States by the State, with the same reservation 
in regard to civil process. The fortifications consist of a star fort 
or redoubt, called Fort Columbus, a circular fort, called “ Castle 
William,” and a redoubt on the southeast covering Buttermilk 
Channel, between the island and the Brooklyn shore. The day 
was drawing toward its close as I finished my sketch of Governor’s 
Island, and before dusk we had run up on the North River side ot 
the city, and, after finding a secure harbor for our craft, I sought 
quarters with a friend. In my next I shall give you the result of 
my second day’s trip, and meantime I remain 
Very respectfully, your artist, 
Neurrar Tinv. 


+ 


PROPOSED GIGANTIC STEAMER. 

Speed, light draught of water, and large carrying power, com- 
bined with strength, are desiderata now universally demanded of 
ship-builders. Mr. John Clare, iron ship-builder, of Liverpool, 
ascribes these capabilities to a patent invention of his, a model of 
which has been examined. A vessel constructed on his principles, 
of 30,000 tons, 1000 feet long, 70 feet broad, and 30 feet in depth, 
would, according to Mr. Clare’s calculation, attain a speed of 
twenty-five miles an hour, and make the voyage to India in twen- 
ty-five days. Its draught, when ready for sea, would be only 
twenty feet, enabling her to load and discharge in many harbors, 
both at home and abroad, where vessels drawing thirty feet of 
water would not be able to do either. In the main, Mr. Clare’s 

rinciple of construction is the same as that adopted in the Great 

tastern—namely, the double skin, as it has been called; the dif- 
ference being that, in the case of the Great Eastern, the double 
skin is used only up to the ’tween decks, while in Mr. Clare’s ves- 
sel it would reach to the upper deck, equalizing the strength 
throughout the ship, giving greatly increased power of resistance 
to the natural strains to which it would be exposed while contend- 
ing with the sea, and reducing to the minimum degree her chances 
of wreck. It is proposed to propel the vessel by paddle and screw. 


FORT COLUMBUS AND CASTLE WILLIAM, ON GOVERNOR ISLAND, NEW YORK HARBOR. 
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THOUGHTS AT NIGHT. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


O’er my head the solemn night 
Gazeth down with starry eyes ; 

Sad and strange, 0 Night, thou seemest, 
With thy darkly bending skies! 

So to me the life we live— 
Manifold its mysteries. 


Hastening downward to the sea, 
Rusheth past a rapid river; 
Even thus our life is lost 
In the vastness of forever. 
All the hours of life to me 
Seem but as the rushing river. 


Measureless the mighty ocean, 

Deep the caves its waves o’erflow ; 
O’er my heart breaks wild emotion, 

Waves of feeling come and go: 
Many are its hidden caverns, 

Where the tide-waves ebb and flow. 


In the dark aisles of yon wildwood, 
Moon nor stars fling down po ray ; 
Tlow like life now!—only childhood 
Heard Hope's springing fountain play : 
Love’s sweet star-beam, Hope's glad waters, 
Now no more refresh my way. 


How the busy days are fleeting 
Onward to eternity! 

Those I loved my lips were greeting, 
O, it seems but yesterday ! 

Scarce I kissed them ere I missed them— 
Tore them from my heart away! 


Others now are thronging round me, 
Sweet their words as fairy chime ; 

Can I bless them—e’er caress them 
Like the loved of olden time? 

0, the lost ones!—O, the dead ones! 
Buried now ‘neath earth’s cold rime! 


Still the night, with solemn splendor, 
Gazeth down with starry eyes ; 

Pitying seem they, sad and tender— 
Cease, O tears!—and hush, O sighs! 

Bend ye down, blue heavens, closer! 
Thou art nearer, Paradise! 


+ + 
> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
CURIOUS FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


IN FOUR PARTS.—PART I. 


BY DR. J. V. C. SMITH. 

By ages of observation, men of close investigation and study 
have collected an immense amount of curious facts illustrative of 
the character, habits, instincts and destiny of the lower orders of 
animals. Insects, fishes and reptiles pass their lives in perpetual 
danger. They are never so far removed from their enemies as 
not to require incessant vigilance to prolong their existence—and 
with all their efforts, very few in the three orders referred to, ever 
die of old age. 

“ Eat or be eaten,” is a law still in force. But to prevent the 
utter extinction of tribes and races, the numbers coming into life, 
not only annually, but many times ina year or a month, are so 
indescribably large, as to defy all attempts at computation. Who 
would undertake a census of all the house-flies in one hundred 
houses during a summer, or think of numbering the fishes swim- 
ming in a section of coast ten miles in length by one in breadth, 
for any period ? 

The same law that provides for the continuance of both flies 
and fishes, also determines their death. But the destruction of an 
individual contributes to the prolonged life of the destroyer, in the 
field of animated nature under contemplation. A single swal- 
low is represented to devour six thousand flies in a single day. 
A small hawk, by watchful industry, prevents the too great multi- 
plication of swallows. If the swallows were allowed to become 
too numerous, their appropriate food would fail ; and after having 
caught all the insects for which they have an instinctive appetency, 
they would die themselves from starvation. 

The general economy of a hive of honey-bees is now thought to 
be clearly understood ; but there is a mystery in regard to the 
construction of the cells of the comb, which no entomologist has 
yet unravelled. Each cell is exactly six sided—and to be a per- 
fect hexagon, it is absolutely necessary that the width of each of 
the six staves of which it is constructed, should be exactly equal. 
This is measured by the cell-builder, in the dark, without the 
assistance of a rule or line, and is invariably true. 

When a honey-bee, or wasp, or hornet stings, it is invariably an 
act of defence, and generally at the expense of the insect’s life. 
Such is the structure of the sting, that it is extremely difficult to 
withdraw it quickly without tearing the tiny instrument from its 
attachment. The violence is sufficient to kill the one which 
had it. 

In some parts of South America there is a singular kind of 
honey-bee without a sting. They are remarkable for their indus- 
try, and collect an abundance of honey, but have no way of pro- 
tecting it against the marauding, burglarious attacks of their ene- 
mies. Instead of building small cells for storing their collections, 
the stingless bee ingeniously builds a series of wax pots, half the 
size of a hen’s egg, which are suspended in rows, one above an 
other, inside a hollow tree. When the amount of honey is con- 


siderable, its enticing odor is perceived at some distance, and their 
enemies come on fearlessly and cat it all at a single meal. The 
poor robbed insects then go patiently to work again and collect a 
new stock, to be pillaged in the same manner again, and so on 
forever. 

Some years ago, a household of stingless bees, occupying a hol- 
low log about a yard long by one in diameter,-was brought to Bos- 
ton and placed in a gentleman’s green-house, where they could 
have a tropical climate. They did not appear to collect anything 
from the flowers, but fed on their old stock, till by slow degrees 
they disappeared. It is probable that the plants artificially grown 
yielded little or none of the kind of saccharine juice of service 
to them. 

House-flies—annoying as they are, their functions are essential. 
A few would not answer, since the field is so prodigiously exten- 
sive in which their services are required; the more hands, the 
quicker the work is accomplished. Millions upon millions sip up 
putrescent fluids from animal remains. When the dead carcases 
of animals are decomposing, flies have the most to do, to prevent 
the atmosphere from becoming pestilential. Whatever they take 
into their own systems, loses its offensiveness by being assimilated 
to living matter. Nothing can be lost, dispose of it as we may. 
These quick moving creatures trace out the place where they are 
needed. 

During the hot season, animal bodies decompose immediately 
after death, and then the little scavengers are on the wing. While 
in the midst of their toil, the birds prey upon them beyond all 
attempts at computation. When, at the commencement of au- 
tumn, their appropriate food begins to fail, simply because there 
is no decaying animal and vegetable matter, the flies suspend 
their labor. 

In France and Austria, house-flies are connected with a branch 
of domestic industry unknown with us, and therefore the more 
striking. It is a distinct branch of business to raise maggots in 
both these countries, which are sold by measure, for feeding tamed 
birds. After all the flesh has been seraped from the dead horses 
at the depot where they are collected in Paris, the flies are invited 
to take a turn at cleaning the skeleton. Their instinct induces 
them to deposit their eggs on the food on which the young mag- 
gots could feed on being hatched. Thus they literally strew them. 
In a few days the young progeny make their appearance, as the 
parent fly had calculated. They are allowed to feed till they have 
attained a certain size, when they are collected in saw-dust and are 
then ready for market. Baskets of these maggots are probably 
retailed every day, in the season of them, to sustain the countless 
numbers of birds in cages throughout the city of Paris. 

One side of a long street in Vienna is wholly appropriated to 
the sale of elementary flies. Besides maggots, they breed what 
are vulgarly called earwigs, a kind of miniature centipede. It is 
about an inch long, with an inconvenient number of legs, by which 
they travel rapidly when exposed to the light. Old women and 
countrymen sit by the sides of their boxes of earwigs, grubs and 
house-fly maggots, waiting for customers. When one appears, 
they take up the squirming things in their hands, as a grain-dealer 
would wheat, to recommend them and show their superior value 
and good condition! Of course, it is a disgusting branch of trade 
to one who comes in contact with it for the first time. 

In Egypt, the land of vermin, house-flies far exceed all others in 
numbers. Besides officiating as scavengers, as in the temperate 
zone, they become the instrumentalities, perhaps, of a wide-spread- 
ing desolation, at times. Preying on the bodies of those who have 
fallen by the plague, their agency may be hereafter found very con- 
siderable in propagating the dreadful disease from one district to 
another. That they are the messengers which carry ophthalmia 
from an eye in a state of purulent discharge, to one in health, is 
conceded by the medical profession of the Nilotic valley. While 
feeding on the ulcers, with their proboscis and feet charged with 
the offensive excretion, they light on the face of a well person, 
diving at the angles of the eyes. Thus in children there can be 
no doubt of the agency of the house-fly in leaving the poison to 
show itself reproduced in the organ to which it was carried. 

It is not to be understood that ophthalmia, one of the terrible 
scourges of that extraordinary region of the old world, is wholly 
due to the restless movements of flies. That they do diffuse it, 
however, admits of no question. “When they become an intoler- 
able nuisance from their numbers, they can be thinned off very 
considerably by poisoning molasses or syrup with cobalt. Another 
method is to put honey in a junk-bottle. Immense gatherings are 
thus made. 

Birds are not the only natural destroyers provided in nature for 
keeping down the multiplication of insects of all kinds. Spiders 
are their subtle foes. They seem to take delight in lying and 
watching from some hiding-place on the margin of their webs, the 
struggles of a little victim in the meshes of the net. When the 
spider has prepared his web and made cach end sufficiently tense, 
at some point he conceals himself in contact with one or more 
threads. The moment the fly is entangled, if fast asleep, the sen- 
sation is communicated to him through the disturbed line. After 
a survey of the appearance, character, strength and apparent pow- 
ers of resistance of the prisoner, the spider boldly attacks him in a 
vital part. 

Then again, flies have upon their bodies, beyond the reach of 
their own control, parasites, or living creatures too small to be 
seen without the aid of powerful magnifiers, which feed upon their 
vitality, as barnacles do upon whales. Who knows but the para- 
sites, infinitesimally minute as they are, may be themselves an- 
noyed if not destroyed by still smaller blood-suckers on their own 
bodies # 

In the economy of nature, it will be apparent that flics are an 
important link in the long chain of animal organizations, having 


funciions to sustain, quite as essential to the best interests of the 
whole, as the more marked and perceptible labors of large animals» 
operating under the same universal law for the preservation of 
races by changing the condition of decomposing matter in the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms. 

Spiders are of various sizes, color and strength. In tropical 
climates they attain their highest development, and are distin- 
guished for the horror their presence inspires. In anatomical 
structure, spiders are very complicated machines. All of them 
are armed with savage teeth, or what is equivalent, apparatus of 
jaws for inflicting terrible wounds ; while some are provided with 
a deadly poison secreted from their own blood. It soon paralyzes 
any animal or insect so unfortunate as to have been bitten or 
stung, as the case may be, by one of the tribe possessing the 
venom. 

The tarantula of Brazil is nothing more nor dess than a spi- 
der of enormous dimensions, covered over with a close covering 
of fine hair of a dark color. An old tradition informs us that the 
natives cured those bitten by this disgusting creature, by calling in 
musicians and obliging the patient to dance incessantly till entirely 
relieved from the effect of the poison. Out of this grew the vulgar 
notion that music was the medicine to counteract the malady. 
Probably the profuse perspiration induced by the exercise, may 
have produced the relief, and music was something of a stimulant 
in prolonging the violent exercise necessary to bring about the 
desired result. 

Spiders have been found of such magnitudes in the jungles and 
moist interior swamp lands of some parts of South America, whose 
webs, among the tops of the trees, are strong enough to hold small 
birds. A hat thrown into a web has been held by it. This gives 
some idea of the functions of these mammoth insects. 

A question has very properly been asked of this kind—viz., do 
insects reason? There is evidently something beyond mere in- 
stinct in the calculations which a spider makes in reference to 
subduing its prey. The entanglement of the poor creature in the 
cords of the web merely serves to secure it till the proprietor can 
inflict death. 

A gentleman watched the manceuvering of a small spider in this 
immediate vicinity a few years since, which demonstrates most 
conclusively the problem, that they both think and reason. In a 
web overhead, the construction of a very small spider, a large green 
fly was caught. On being telegraphed to through one of the long 
cords, at the extremity of which the little assassin was reposing, 
he ran nimbly towards the centre to survey the prize. On dis- 
covering the large bulk of the fly, the spider evidently felt per- 
plexed in respect to the manner of managing the strong wings, 
which were thrashing away furiously, and threatening the very 
integrity of the web. 

By a cautious approach, the spider crept under the tip of one 
wing, and with his right hand carried a thread on it over the ex- 
tremity, and then ran back and fastened it to another of the radiat- 
ing cords. He then repeated the successful scheme till the wing 
was properly pinioned, so that the fly could not move it at all. 
The spider now passed to the other side, and in the same manner 
secured the other, when he deliberately commenced an attack at a 
vital point on the fly’s body. 

Such was the sympathy of the spectator that he could no longer 
contemplate the destructive energy of the spider, and he drove 
him away and undertook to release the fly. In doing so he unfor- 
tunately tore off several of its legs, when he concluded he had 
added misery rather than comfort to the victim, and ever after he 
resolved not to interfere with the execution of laws established in 
nature for the wisest of purposes—the good of the whole. 

Spiders are known to be right-handed. Dogs and horses, mon- 
keys, and perhaps a majority of quadrupeds, including some in- 
sects, show by their daily acts, that like man, the right fore legs 
and fore paws can be used more advantageously than the left. 
How can this be explained ? 


False reasoners are often best confuted by giving them the full 
swing of their own absurdities. Some arguments may be com- 
pared to wheels, where half a turn will put everything upside down 
that is attached to their peripheries ; but if we complete the circle, 
all things will be just where we found them.—Lacon. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LINES, 


BY MARY SUMNER. 
In at my window come the sounds 
Of life, and love, and hope, 
But pass from me in swift rebounds, 
And doors of sadness ope. 


I hear the organ’s swelling notes 
From the cathedral choir ; 

The vesper hymn, like incense, floats 
Upon the evening air. 


if upon * life’s thousand strings 
No hands would discord make : 

If none but those with * angel wings” 
Should e’er its cords awake: 


How like the strain that floats and dies 
Upon the evening air, 

Our souls, attuned to harmonize, 
Would heavenward e’er aspire! 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE HEROINE OF HAVERHILL. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 

Wixtram Dustay’s house was a small, unpainted building of 
one and a half stories high, standing in the very edge of the little 
town of Haverhill. Behind the house stretched dark forests, 
where the Indian built his wigwam, and where the watch-fires 
burned. In front the river flowed gently along, and on its bosom 
rocked the birch canoe and the light skiff of the white man. Rude 
as was the dwelling, it contained happy hearts and cheerful faces. 
No one could tell by what management it was made to hold the 
large family of William Dustan. With cight children between 
the ages of two and seventeen, and another of only a weck old, it 
must have required a great sleight of hand to pack each one into 
its separate niche. 

Mary Dustan was hardly a fair specimen of a country girl of 
that period. She was too frail, too delicate, for the rough work 
which might fall to her lot, or the rude living she might be sub- 
jected to in such a large and expensive family, where the means 
of support were seanty and limited. Joseph, the next in age, was 
an invalid, lame from his birth, being slightly deformed, and his 
infirmities rendering him somewhat fretful and peevish. The re- 
maining six were stout, hardy and healthful children, living mostly 
out of doors, and only confined to the narrow limits of the house 
when the weather made it unavoidable. 

Then came the baby of a few days—as much of a wonder and 
curiosity as if no other baby ever brightened their house like a 
gleam of sunshine before it, and ten times a day did old Martha 
Neff, the nurse, send cach one of the little tribe out of their moth- 
er’s room, with an injunction not to come again. And _ yet the 
mother was cach day longing for the bright eyes of her playful 
ones; and as often as old Martha left the room, she would beckon 
to them as they peeped in at the door, and they would spring 
delightedly upon the bed and stroke the face of the innocent baby 
to feel its velvety softness. 

Mary, meantime, sat and sewed for the children, keeping them 
neat and tidy; and Joseph taught them their lessons—not without 
some occasional fretting on his part, it is true, but then Mr. and 
Mrs. Dustan had enjoined it upon them all to be patient when 
their poor lame brother had an outbreak of temper. Even Daniel, 
the youngest but one of this little group, forbore to vex Joseph, if 
he talked ever so crossly. 

Joseph missed his mother very sorely. When she was well he 
was constantly by her side, talking with her in the low, affection- 
ate tone that denotes such perfection of confidence between mother 
and son. 

“T shall be glad when Martha Neff is gone !’” said he, pettishly, 
to his sister, after she had turned the loving boy for the fourth 
time from the room. 

“@Q, please don’t, dear brother!” said Mary; “ what would 
poor mother and the little baby do without her ?” 

“Well, [know it. Iam sure I want mother to have everything 
done for her ; but what does Martha know about children? And 
do you know, Mary, that this morning I carried a nice branch of 
May-flowers that I found peeping out of the snow, into mother’s 
room, thinking to please her with the first sight of them, and what 
did Martha do but snatch them out of my hand and throw them 
into the fire? ‘What!’ said she, ‘are you going to poison your 
mother with the unwholesome herbs?’ Mary, I ran out as fast as 
my poor lame ankle would carry me, and sat down on the chop- 
ping-block behind the house and cried as I never did before.” 

“Well, Joseph, it is but a few weeks at longest, and mother 
will be round with us again. So don’t fret, dear, but look for- 
ward to the beautiful spring that will be coming on so pleasant. 
Here it is the fifteenth of March, and in a month or two we shall 
be carrying baby out when we go down in the dell.” 

“Yes, indeed—but hark, Mary !—what is that sound? O, 
mercy, mercy, it is the Indians! Run out to the edge of the 
wood—all the children are playing there !”” 

Mary looked up in dumb astonishment at Joseph’s speech, be- 
lieving that he was going mad—for she had not heard the noise at 
all. The boy got up suddenly, but was reminded by the pain in 
his ankle of his utter inability to run from impending danger, and 
sank down, weeping, into his chair. A second shout reached 
Mary’s ear, and with thoughts only upon the dear children so ex- 
posed in the wood, she flew out of the door in search of them, 


forgetting even her mother in her deep anxiety for the little ones. 
She found them almost dead with fear, and with a wild beckon- 
ing of the hand, for she could not speak, she drew them towards 
her, and taking the smallest one in her arms, she slid along by the 
stone wall that separated her father’s land from the next field. 
Urging them on more by looks than words, she continued her 
course, with the yells of the distant savages in her ear. Her 
strength would have failed her had her father not met her and 
snatched the child from her arms. 

“Run for your life, Mary, to the old garrison on the hill! I 
will take little James, and with God’s help, save your mother! 
Run, for Heaven’s sake !”’ he almost screamed out, as Mary, pale 
and trembling, paused before him, almost sinking to the ground. 

She rallied, and catching two of the children by the hand, she 
called to the others to follow. Pausing a moment to take breath, 
she looked upward and saw a body of men upon the brow of the 
hill just above where her father’s house stood. She knew at once 
they were Indians. She shuddered to think how soon they would 
surround the house, but her hope was in the fleet horse, which she 
trusted her father had time to mount and take her mother and the 
baby in his arms. 

Her heart smote her when she thought of poor old Martha Neff. 
She had forgotten her—and then there was little James—O, how 
could her father carry them all on old Lightfoot! Still she re- 
membered that he had often carried four or five of the family on 
the horse at one time for a frolic, and why not in this terrible hour 
of peril? But that poor, feeble mother! She was again faint 
with apprehension ; and then alternating into hope, she roused up 
anew, and reached the sanctuary which her father had pointed out. 
A single solitary sentinel stood guard there. He received the half 
dead children, shut and barricaded the door, and allowed the little 
ones to lie down on some coarse matting that lay about the floor, 
where they soon dropped asleep from fatigue and exposure. 

Mary now had time to concentrate her whole thoughts upon the 
absent. She would have given worlds to know that they were 
safe ; and was half inclined to steal out to ascertain the fact. But 
the poor children would be frightened at waking ; and now another 
thought more terrible still assailed her. Until this moment, so 
confused and distressed had been her mind, she had actually for- 
gotten poor lame Joseph! Tears, hot and burning tears, rained 
from her eyes at what she deemed a sin—for before this, Joseph, 
from his peculiar misfortune, had been her first thought. She 
could only fall on her knees and pray in bitterness of spirit. 

* * * * * * * 

Poor old Martha Neff was all the time happily unconscious that 
any harm was near her charge. I say happily, because she would 
only have perilled Mrs. Dustan’s life by her shrieks. She was 
busy with some preparation over the fire when Joseph limped 
through the kitchen to the door of his mother’s room. 

“Here, here, don’t go there, you boy! Your mother wants to 
sleep now—” 

Her voice was lost upon the child ; he was already by his moth- 
er’s bedside, telling her as gently as he could of the approaching 
danger. 

“My poor child—save yourself!” said Mrs. Dustan, almost 
calmly. ‘Leave me to my fate. Tell Martha to take the baby 
and fly for her life. Where are the children ?” 

“Gone with Mary. They are safe by this time. They must 
have missed the Indians by winding round the hill while the sav- 
ages were above them. Come, mother,” continued the boy, sadly, 
“let me help you to hide.” 

A horse’s hoofs were heard in the distance. It was certainly 
Lightfoot’s step ! 

“Father is coming! Mother, rise and dress you !’”’ 

Poor Martha !—in that hour her only thought was for the infant. 
A perception of the danger suddenly came over her mind, and the 
next moment she seized the child and ran towards the wood. Mr. 
Dustan entered the yard a moment afterwards, and was met by 
Joseph, who tried to make him understand that his mother could 
be easily carried away behind him. Half distracted, he pulled the 
boy upon the horse before him, but before he could ride up to the 
door, half a dozen terrific-looking savages passed between him 
and the house. They fired recklessly at the horse, but with no 
effect ; and Mr. Dustan returned the fire with an old musket which 
he had kept loaded, and which Joseph had brought out of the 
house. As he fired, he caught a glimpse of Martha with the child, 
and when the smoke had cleared away, he saw too that she had 
been met by a fierce-looking Indian, who intercepted her passage. 

“My child, my child!” cried the poor father, as he saw the 
Indian snatch the baby from her arms. 

He closed his eyes. A sick feeling came over him, and he 
turned the horse to keep Joseph from the horrible sight which he 
knew would be more than the poor sickly boy could bear. The 
gray hair of the poor nurse was trampled in the dust, and the little 
one had gone to be an angel ! 

“Mother, mother !”’ was the one deep cry from Joseph’s heart, 
and Dustan spurred his horse towards the house, but in vain. 


The savages had already surrounded the house, and to attempt 
to enter was to peril the life of the poor lame boy, without the 
shadow of a chance of rescuing his mother. At that terrible hour 
the bare idea of leaving his wife in the hands of the savages shot 
a pang through his heart ; and once he was on the point of going 
back, that they might all die together. But for Joseph’s sake— 
Joseph, whom he could save, he must not turn. 

Meantime the poor woman lay earnestly praying for the safety 
of those who were most dear to her, but despairing of her own. 
As she saw one after another of those terrible savages marching 
before her window, she could only inwardly commend herself to 
God. Presently two of them entered her room and bade her rise. 
She who had not risen for more than a week, calmly obeyed her 


masters, and with the assistance of Martha, who had now run 
back to the house, she got on some clothes. Then she sat down 
and waited quietly until the Indians rifled the house of its few 
possessions, and then set the building on fire. She closed her 
eyes in agony thus to see her household treasures demolished, and 
almost wished that they would leave her to perish in the flames. 


But now they began to prepare to take up their line of march. 
Leaving the burning building behind, they drove the two helpless 
women out of the yard and forced them to walk on. A few yards 
distant a band of Indians were keeping guard over ten or a dozen 
white persons, among whom Mrs. Dustan recognized some of her 
own acquaintances. Looking back she saw the house blazing, and 
with a courage born of despair, she attempted to run back to the 
ruins. A fierce Indian who appeared to be the leader of the band, 
seized her before she had gone many paces, and brought her back. 
Every moment she expected to be struck lifeless, but they spared 
her, as she supposed, for greater cruclties. 

She clung involuntarily to Martha Neff, and from that moment, 
as if supported by some supernatural power, she went on without 
faltering until they had actually walked twelve miles. No mur- 
mur escaped her lip—no feebleness was visible in her step. Ad- 
miration was depicted on the face of the Indian chief, at the reso- 
lution displayed by the weak and suffering woman; and while 
doomed to behold some of her companions cruelly murdered by 
the way, she knew that they involuntarily respected the firmness 
and courage which she was exhibiting, and she determined to 
profit by it. 

“ Cheer up, Martha,” she whispered to the old nurse ; “our best 
way is not to be afraid of them.” 

“ But you, my poor woman,” said Martha, “how will you bear 
this terrible journey ?” 

“T feel better—almost well—in this bracing air, and the thought 
that my husband and children are safe, supports me, too. All 
but poor baby!” she continued, but suppressed the rising tears lest 
the Indians should perceive them. 

Day after day the two weary women were urged along by their 
tormentors, until on the eighth day they arrived at Penacook, be- 
yond which was a small Indian settlement. Here, fortunately, 
they were given in charge of a merciful and kind man, who, though 
one of their tribe, possessed a heart that revolted at the cruelties 
often practised by his brethren. This, however, was not the end 
of their proposed route. One hundred and fifty miles further on 
was an Indian town, at which some of the savages delighted to tell 
Mis. Dustan that on their arrival she would meet with the cruel 
scourging to which all captives were submitted. 

By this time nearly all the captives had either died through ex- 
haustion, or were murdered by the Indians. One only remained 
excepting Mrs. Dustan and Martha Neff. This was Harry Wor- 
cester, 4 young English lad, who had engaged the affections of the 
savages by his bold and heroic bearing. Throughout their long 
and tedious journey, this youth had invariably kept up the spirits 
and courage of the two women by his cheerful appearance and the 
full trust he exhibited that they should in some way be delivered 
out of the power of their oppressors. 

The Indians had now ceased to keep a very strict guard over 
their prisoners; probably feeling that they had nothing to fear 
from so feeble resistance as they might be induced to make. A 
youth of nineteen and two weak women could not withstand a 
band of twenty strong and armed savages, and so they lay down 
to rest securely every night, while the captives watched, prayed 
and wept. 

For forty-six days this had continued. On the night of the thir- 
tieth of April, the Indians, after a long and tiresome day’s march, 
had fallen into a dead sleep. Hannah Dustan alone waked. 
Thoughts of her distant family came thronging to her mind which 
utterly prevented slumber. She looked around by the light of the 
rising moon upon the sleeping band. Their loud and heavy breath- 
ing betokened the depth of their slumbers; and the fact that ten 
of their number had been sent forward to prepare for their coming, 
had raised a gleam of hope in the courageous woman’s heart. 
She gently awakened Martha and Harry who were sleeping on the 
ground near her ; whispered her plans in their ears, and then steal- 
ing softly to the heads of three Indians next to her, she possessed 
herself of their hatchets, giving one to each of her companions. 

With a caution which she had learned from the savages them- 
selves, she singled out the victims which each was to attack; and 
taking their stand where they could easily reach two, they planted 
their weapons deep in the forcheads of the sleeping band. Not a 
cry was heard. All was silent, as the weapons descended firmly 
and surely into their heads. Faint and exhausted the victors sat 
down upon the grass, and, by the light of the now risen moon, 
surveyed their vanquished enemies. Though sickening at the 
sight, and unused to beholding death under such aspects, they 
could not believe that they had done wrong; and a fervent prayer 
of thanksgiving was poured forih from the depths of their grateful 
hearts for their release. * * * * 

The seventeenth of June saw the re-union of the Dustan family. 
From a point which the travellers reached as a stopping-place, 
they found means to send word to Mr. Dustan, who, accompanied 
by his whole family, and also by a number of people who volun- 
teered to help the children along, arrived at a small village about 
nightfall on the seventeenth. No pen can describe that meeting 
between the wife and mother on one side, and the husband and 
children on the other. Not even the suffering woman showed 
such anxiety and sorrow as her absence had painted on the face of 
Mr. Dustan. Truly, “the joy of that meeting well repaid the 
pangs of parting.” Mrs. Dustan’s bravery and courage, as well 
as that of her companions, elicited many substantial tokens of 
appreciation, both from public and private sources, and Haverhill 
is still justly proud of its heroine. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


INDOOR SCENE AT MANILLA. 
Our sketches of life in Manilla 
have been received with such favor 
that we have concluded to add the 
picture on this page, representing 
a Manilla interior, graced by the 
presence of European guests. In 
this engraving the physiognomies 
of Europeans and natives are 
strongly contrasted, but the com- 
pany are appearing to be having a 
d time generally. he omni- 
resent Manilla cheroot, smoked 
y foreigners and natives alike, is 
promotive of good fellowship, and 
we dare say that the cigar becomes 
on such occasions as eloquent as 
the fan in the hands of a Spanish 
belle. In the foreground is seen a 
sturdy game-cock, and without this 
accessory a Manilla interior would 
be hardly recognizable. Manilla 
is the capital of Luconia, the 
largest of the Phillipine Islands, 
and is built on the shore of a bay 
of the same name, at the mouth ot 
a river navigable for small vessels 
a considerable way into the interi- 
or. The city is surrounded by a 
wall and towers, and some of the 
bastions are well furnished with 
artillery. Though situated within 
the tropics, the climate of the Phil- 
lipines is sufficiently temperate ; 
the only considerable disadvan- 
tages under which they labor in 
this respect, being that the princi- 
pal part of the group comes within 
the range of the typhoons. The 
soil is of very different qualities, 
but for the most part singularly 
fertile. They are rich in mineral, 
vegetable and animal productions. 
It is stated in a statistical account 
of the Phillipines, published at 
Manilla in 1818 and 1819, that the 
entire population of the islands 
amounted to 2,249,852, of which 
1,376,222 belonged to Luconia. 
There were, at the period referred 
to, only 2837 Europeans in the 
islands, and little more than 6000 
Chinese ; now there are nearly as 
many Europeans in Manilla alone. 
The natives are said to be most 
active, bold and energetic of any 
belonging to the East. 


STREET SCENE IN MADRID. 
The pretty sketch we publish 
herewith embraces some of the 
most picturesque costumes of the Spanish peasantry. The fruit- 
seller with the basket of grapes, melons, pears, etc., on her head, 
is a favorable specimen of her class; and the stout Andalusian 
standing by in his effective costume, is a type of the bold and gal- 
lant-looking fellows you mect everywhere in Spain. A couple of 
Madrilenas and a Spanish boy complete the group. The male 
ee of the different provinces of Spain are handsome and 
y-looking fellows, and it has been said that one of them will 
pick up a cigar stump with the air of a grandee lifting a lady’s 
glove from a ball-room floor. Both men and women are famous 
for their grace and beauty. 
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STREET SCENE IN MADRID, SPAIN. 


WARM BATHING. 

The warm bath is a grand remedy, and will cure the most viru- 
lent of diseases. A person who may be in fear of having received 
infection of any kind, as for instance, having visited a fever pa- 
tient, should speedily plunge into a warm bath, suffer perspiration 
to ensue, and then rub dry, dress securely to guard against co‘d, 
and finish off with a cup of strong tea by the fire. If the system 
has imbibed any infectious matter, it will be certainly removed by 
this process, if it be resorted to before the infection has time to 
spread over the system. And even if some time has since elapsed, 
a hot bath will he pretty sure to remove it— VW Vea! Journal. 


EUROPEAN VISITORS IN A MANILLA COTTAGE. 


MAGIC OF CHEMISTRY. 

Chemistry is one of the most at- 
tractive of sciences. From the be- 
ginning to the end the student is 
surprised and delighted with the 
developments of the exact discrim- 
ination, as well as the power and 
capacity which are displayed in 
various forms of chemical action. 
Dissolve two substances in the 
same fluid, and then by evapora- 
tion or otherwise cause them to 
re-assume a solid form, and each 
article will unite with its own 
ind, to the entire exclusion of all 
others. Thus, if sulphate of cop- 
per and carbonate of soda are dis- 
solved in boiling water, and then 
the water is evaporated, each salt 
will be re-formed as before. By 
the action of this principle ot 
“elective affinity,” we produce very 
curious experiments with sympa- 
thetic inks. By means of these 
we may carry on a correspondence 
beyond the discovery of all not in 
the secret. With one class of these 
inks the writing becomes visible 
only when moistened with a par- 
ticular solution. Thus, if we write 
to you with a solution of sulphate 
of iron, the letters are invisible. 
On the receipt of our letter you 
rub over the sheet a feather or 
sponge, wet with solution of nut- 
galls, and the letters burst forth 
into sensible being at once. If we 
write with a solution of sugar of 
lead, and you moisten with a 
sponge or pencil dipped in water 
impregnated with sulphurated by- 
drogen, the letters will appear with 
metallic brilliancy. If we write 
with a weak solution of sulp!ate 
of copper, and you apply ammo- 
nia, the letters assume a beautiful 
blue. When the ammonia evapo- 
rates, as it does on exposure to the 
sun or fire, the writing disappears, 
but may be revived again as be- 
fore. If you write with oil of vit- 
riol very much diluted, so as to 
prevent its destroying the paper, 
the manuscript will be invisible 
except when held to the fire, when 
the letters will appear black. Write 
with cobalt dissolved in diluted 
muriatic acid; the letters will be 
invisible when cold, but when 
warmed they will appear a bluish 
green. We are almost sure that 
our secrets thus written will not be brought to the knowledge of a 
stranger, because he does not know the solution which was used 
in writing, and therefore knows not what to apply to bring out the 


letters. Other forms of elective affinity produce equally novel re- 
sults. Thus, two invisible gases, when combined, form sometimes 


avisib'e solid. Muviatic acid and ammonia are examples, also 
ammouia and evbonie acid. On the other hand, if a solmion of 
sulphate of sola be mixed with a solution of muriate of lim>, the 
whole becomes solid. Some gase: wacn united form liquids, as 
oxygen aad livdrozen, which unite and form water. Some solids 
wen combined form liqnids.—Fumily Economist. 
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BALLOU'S PICTORIAL, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitor anp PrRopRIETOR. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. H., New York.—Ollendorff’s System.—Spiers & § 's 
Pronunciation must be learned from a native. 

A Svupscripgr.—We know nothing respecting him, nor the authorship of the 
epigram you quote. 

8. H. P., New York.—There is no such list as you inquire after. 

Juniata, Perrysville.—We know of no single work which we could recommend 
to you for the purpose. Our way would be to consult the English poets 
and prose-writers generally. 

M. D.—Cabs and omnibuses are French inventions. 
duced into England in 1823, and the latter in 1829. 

Serceant 8.—When Washington was besieging Boston, a similar instance oc- 
curred. The army being nearly destitute of powder, on a supply arriving, 
the officer, under whose convoy it was brought, was a to see a large 
numbers of barrels among the stores. On expressing his pleasure, he was 
told they were filled with sand, not with gunpowder. 

Bertua R.—A single flower. a camelia or a rose, may be worn with the dress 
you mention, so a lady, whom we have consulted, tells us.—The Italians do 
not generally use the adjective orchestral; they say musica di orchestra, or 
per orchestra. 

Sreita J., New York.—The game of *‘ Fox and Geese,” illustrated in a late 
— of our paper, is very simple. and we thought it was as well known 

** Blind-Man’s Buff.” It may be played by any number of couples, who 
forms a circle two deep facing inward—that is, one person standing behind 
another. One of these files, however, must have three persons; and the 
fox, running outside, is privileged to touch the outside person in the row of 
three, who then becomes fox in turn. The fun consists in changing places 
so as to avoid being touched; for whenever a couple becomes a triplet, the 
fox has his privilege. 

Typo, Lafargeville, N. Y.—Don’t know when it meets.—Toronto, formerly 
York.—From 25 to 30 cents a thousand, according to the character of the 
work. 

Marta 8.—We do not think it very creditable to our ladies, that they are so 
slow to adopt the pretty fashion of bonnets, or rather hats, now worn by 
the French and English. 

Srupent.—You and your chum can do nothing better than learn and practise 
fencing. It is an excellent exercise for sedentary men. A half hour’s bout 
with the foils will pretty effectually warm and circulate your blood. 

&. G., Trenton, N. J.—The Dr. Gray you refer to has been dead some time. 

¥. G., Hartford, Ct.—We cannot undertake to execute such commissions. 
Any expressman would do it for you. 

Cyrvus.—Previoug to our Revolutionary war, the English supplies of tobacco 
were derived chiefly from Virginia and Maryland. 

Inquirner.—Mr. Banks resides on his farm at Waltham. 

M. M., New York City.—Mr. Joseph Strouss is the editor of the ‘* New Eng- 
land Democrat,” a German paper published in this city. 

Tuespis.—Madlle. Lamoureux, the dancer, is only nineteen years of age. She 
bids fair to be the greatest dancer in the world. 

TrapeR.—In 1828, the declared value of the tobacco exported from Cuba 
amounted to $868,000; but there is reason to believe that the real value far 
exceeded that 

Miss M. 8., Wilton, N. H.—The man is evidently that most heartless and con- 
temptible of all creatures—a “male flirt. 

R. 8. G., Dubuque, Ilowa.—We shall probably be able to procure them for you 
in the spring for $15 a hundred. ‘The price last year was $25. 

M. 8.—The Biscayans were certainly the first people who prosecuted the whale 

fishery as a regular commercial pursuit. They carried it on with great 

vigor in the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries. 


Horrors oF War.—There were seventy-three battles fought 

during the year 1855, with an average loss of one thousand men 

in each. More than 300,000 soldiers are estimated to have per- 

ished by disease and battles. The battles averaged more than one 

a week. The year 1855 was thus one of the bloodiest years in 
modern history. 


Wiest 


The former were intro- 
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SamveE. Lover.—In one of his lectures, Charles Mackay paid a 
high compliment to Lover as a song-writer. He has written some 
things, such as the “‘ Angel’s Whisper,” which will “live ever.” 


UnsuccessruLt.—The attempt to raise funds in Scotland for a 
monument to Hugh Miller has proved a failure. 
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SPLINTERS. 


.... Falsehood is often rocked by Truth, but soon outgrows 
her cradle and dismisses her nurse. 
.... Another revolution is brewing in Mexico, and Santa Anna 
is the brewer. Revolution is a chronic disease there. 
.+.. The only things that you can safely put off until to-mor- 
row are idleness and vice—they will bear delay. 
.... A Free Love society near Sandusky, Ohio, has been 
broken up, but the members escaped the penitentiary. 
..+. John Oussley, of Springfield, Illinois, has a wheat field of 
2500 acres—quite a garden patch. 
... That turkey at Bridgeport, Ct., which weighed twenty- 
two pounds, is rather the tallest gobbler we remember. 
.... The Chinese empire, it is stated, declared war on Eng- 
land, September 12. England “still lives,” however. 
-. The Mormons boast they can bring 15,000 men into the 
field, and as many more Indians. Don’t believe it. 
.... Mr. Samuel Farrar, of Andover, Mass., an old gentleman 
in his 85th year, walks four miles every day. 
-++. Marshal Radetzky recently celebrated his 91st birthday. 
He is, we believe, the oldest soldier in Europe. 
.++. Mr. Russell, the famous Crimean correspondent of the 
London Times, proposes delivering his lectures in Canada. 
.se« The workingmen of Sheffield propose presenting Miss 
Florence Nightingale with a set of table cutlery made by them. 
.--+. Prince Albert lately shot a stag in the Scotch Highlands, 
weighing twenty-two stone—a royal “stag of ten.” 
.... Among the candidates as representatives for Harwich, Eng- 
land, is Mr. Arcedeckna, the yachtman, who was lately in N. York. 
.+++ Miss Catherine Hayes, the vocalist, though married, will 
still continue to sing in public as before. 
-+++ Polish is hereafter to be the language employed in instrue- 
tion in all the old provinces of Poland. 
..-. The Lyceum Theatre, London, is to be pulled down to 
make room for a splendid hotel on the American plan. 
. An exchange paper chronicles the important fact that the 
Empress Eugenie sanctions the shortening of street dresses. 
.»+. Contributors to the Indian relief fund have been semi- 
officially solicited in Canada and other British provinces. 
The financial crisis has reached Russia. At St. Peters- 
burgh money is scarce, and provisions enormously high. 
.. . Seven of the minor theatres on one of the boulevards of 
Paris are to come down to make way for improvements. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 

Another year! There is something indescribably solemn in the 
tone of that midnight bell, at once a funeral chime and a birthday 
peal, which tells us that another year is gathered to the august 
congregation of ages past, and another twelvemonth just com- 
mencing. The poet says that “we take no note of time but by its 
loss.” Nor do we heed the lapse of small periods of time—days, 
months, we are spendthrifts of these, as most men are spendthrifts 
of small coin; it is only when the subdivisions of time swell to a 
voluminous aggregate, and form a seventieth part of man’s allot- 
ted existence, that we rouse from our apathy and gaze aghast on 
the golden treasure we have expended, and ask what equivalent it 
has brought in—what “ wealth to the mind—wealth to the heart.’ 

As we advance towards that far bourne of whose mysteries there 
is none to tell us, because thence “no traveller returns,” we stand 
appalled as we recognize the speed with which we are moving—we 
passengers in an express train, with a yawning chasm at the termi- 
nus. These are grave thoughts, but are not grave thoughts befit- 
ting the New Year? Say as much to the young, and they will 
smile at your solemnity, as of right they should. What are 
years to children? They only ripen the bloom and strength,— 
only bring nearer the golden harvest. For them the joy-bells, for 
fhem the festal peals, gush of music, the silvery chimes of 
happy laughter. The artist in the first picture of his serial “ Voy- 
age of Life,” did not paint in too glowing colors the smiling 
Arcady of umbrage and flowers from which the light caique of 
youth is parting, nor heap up in too glittering magnificence the 
gorgeous cloud-palaces that gleam upon the enraptured vision of 
the traveller. Nor did he paint in hues too sombre the turbid tor- 
rent, the wild rocks, the threatening skies, that beset the bark of 
manhood. 

But we must not look on the stern realities of life to find excuses 
for sighs, but rather as lessons to guide our future course. There 
is a bright haven beyond the dark portals to which all are tend- 
ing. And there are fresh roses or sweet violets beside every one’s 
pathway, if he choose to look for them, and stoop and gather 
them. In our strife for the remote, we neglect what is near. We 
place an inordinate value on the glittering prizes of the world, 
though they who have gone before us and enjoyed them all, tell 
us they are but dust and ashes, like the Dead Sea truits. When 
will man grow wiser? This blessed Anno Domini 1858, we hope. 
Yet it would be strange if it turned out an Annus Mirabilis of wis- 
dom. But wise or not, let us be merry—fortunate if we can unite 
both qualities. So a happy New Year to our readers, one and all, 
young and old, male or female, at home and abroad ! 


OUR LAST PAGE PICTURE. 

The brilliant engraving on our last page represents a striking 
scene at the city of Presburg, which occurred during the recent 
visit of the youthful emperor of Austria to his Hungarian domin- 
ions. The occasion was the presentation to his imperial majesty 
of specimens of their national products. The young man, in uni- 
form, who has just risen from his seat, is the ‘‘ boy-emperor,”’ as 
Kossuth terms him. On the same platform are members of his 
military staff. The emperor is receiving deputies in the Hungarian 
costume, who are followed by peasants bearing a cask of Tokay, 
decorated, and adorned with the imperial arms. At the foot of 
the staircase, a band of Hungarian musicians are discoursing fes- 
tive music. Other deputations are advancing with banners, flowers, 
fruits, and other national products. The whole foreground and 
middle distance is crowded with deputies, spectators, peasant men 
and women, nobles and ladies, the brilliant uniforms of the hus- 
sars, and the picturesque costumes of the peasantry, forming a 
striking spectacle. Of course, nothing but loyalty and joy were 
manifested wherever the emperor appeared; the imperial wire- 
pullers easily arranged that, just as Catherine’s minister improvised 
villages in Russia; but still, there is a deep-seated hatred of Aus- 
trian rule among the gallant people of Hungary, and one day it 
may again find vent, and bursting forth like a volcano, deprive the 
young kaiser of his magnificent Hungarian possessions. 

Ovr present Numper.—With this number of Ballou’s Picto- 
rial, we commence the new volume, being volume fourteenth. It 
will be observed that it is printed on an entire new suit of type, 
and that it is fresh from headline to imprint. The Pictorial is a 
favorite so thoroughly established in the favor of the public that 
we resort to no extraordinary announcements to attract attention, 
being well satisfied with its unequalled success and the position to 
which it has attained in public estimation. We ask particular 
attention to the fine original story commenced in the present num- 
ber, by Mrs. Gerry, and also to the illustrated department. 

Trortinc Horses.—Rast trotting is an American invention, 
and our good city has the honor of “setting the ball in motion.” 
Some thirty-two years ago, a horse made his appearance in these 
parts called “Old Boston Blue,” beat everything in this section, 
and was taken on to New York, where his mile in three minutes 
was regarded as the wonder of the day. Now, three-minute nags 
are as plenty as blackberries, and more than one livery-stable here 
has a horse that can trot “low down in the thirties.” 


A CLERICAL Joxe.—An Episcopal clergyman in our vicinity, 
who rather loves a joke, was engaged to read the service for a 
brother minister, and was hurrying to church, a little belated, on 
Sunday morning. A friend, struck by his uncommon speed, in- 
quired, “ Sir, why so fast?” “In order,” said he, “that he who 
runs may read.” 
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PersonaL.—Professor Morse is said to have retired from the 
direction of the Transatlantic Telegraph Company. His motives 
for this step have not yet transpired. 


DECISION OF CHARACTER. 

Some people find it the hardest thing in the world to make up 
their minds to a course of action in the most trivial affairs. They 
will stand half an hour shivering under the strainer of a shower- 
bath before they can resolve to pull the string; they will dangle 
round a girl, year after year, before they can make up their minds 

o “pop the question,” until some fine morning they find them- 
selves cut out by some enterprising rival, who has the faculty of 
coming to the point. Irresolution is said to be a national charac- 
teristic of the English. Southey, in one of his pleasantest books, 
describes a caricature representing a nude Englishman, with a 
garment in each hand, in a state of perplexity, accompanied by 
the following legend : 

‘Here am I, an Englishman, and naked I stand here, 

A pondering and thinking on what thing I shall wear: 

For now I will wear this, and now I will wear that, 

And now I will wear—I know not what.” 
“We know,” says Madame Emile de Girardin, “a lady of a very 
irresolute character, who, unable to select a dress among a hun- 
dred chef d’auvres laid before her, to resign such pattern or color, 
after many a hesitation, suddenly made up her mind for fifteen 
yards of gros de Naples gris de Lin. The sacrifice of everything 
was toher less painful than the enduring any longer the excruci- 
ating torture of choosing. This irresolution is ridiculous enough ; 
but it is better than what I know an Englishwoman did, who was 
one evening bargaining for diamonds at Fossin’s. Her object was 
a wedding present destined to a niece ; the jeweller wasexhibiting 
to her all his parures, and successively pointing out their beauty in 
detail. My English friend examined the diamonds with silent 
admiration, when suddenly she said, ‘ Ah, I know not what I wish 
to give her.’—‘ The necklace, madam No.’—‘ This bracelet 

‘No.’—‘ This glass and chain ?’—‘ No, I will buy her a carriage in 
London.’” The secret of power lies in decision of character. 
Men, otherwise of ordinary capacity, have been enabled to sway 
and control multitudes simply from the possession of the faculty 
of acting on emergency. Indecision of character is fostered by 
the habit of consulting others and taking advice in difficulties. 
To the well-trained man, the emergency should suggest the 
remedy; he should always be equal to himself and the occasion. 
But of the uncertain, hesitating man it is written, ‘“ Unstable as 
water, thou shalt not excel.” 


> 


Dry Goops.—When our friends come to Boston to purchase 
dry goods, let them not fail to call on S. J. Witcox & Co., our 
next door neighbor, at No. 24 Winter Street. The great advan- 
tage possessed by this extensive establishment is, that they pur- 
chase their goods for cash, and can sell them just so much cheaper 
in proportion to their customers. We venture to say, that a 
greater variety of ladies’ wearing material, or a more excellent 
stock as to quality, cannot be found in Boston or New York, while 
the prices defy competition. Messrs. Wilcox & Co. have a splendid 
new store, and an entire new stock of goods. 


> 


Printers’ Diarect.—Such dialogues as the following often 
occur in printing-offices :—“‘ Tom, what are you engaged upon ?” 
said the foreman in a newspaper establishment to one of the com- 
positors. ‘‘ Upon an elopement, sir.”-—“‘ Stop,” said his interro- 
gator, “I want you to take a share in a murder!” 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Dana B. Morse to Miss Caroline M. Wade; 
by Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. William H. Shute, of Marlboro’, to Miss Frances E. 
Tarbell; by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. George W. Woodman to Miss Martha B. 
Doyle; by Rev. Mr. Miner. Mr. George A. Willard to Miss Maria Louisa Ban- 
ister; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John C. Taylor to Miss Diana L. Lynds; by 
Rev. Mr. Field, Mr. Henry Chadbourne to Miss Sarah L. Green; by Rev. Mr. 
King, Mr. John F. Merrow to Miss Mary L. Bragdon.—At Charlestown, by 
Rev. Mr. Lawrie, Mr. Albert B. Toppan to Miss Angelina P. Jacobs.—At Cam- 
bridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Caswell, Mr. N. B. Shaw to Mrs. Louisa Hunting, all 
of this city —At Malden Centre, by Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. N. Tucker, of Bos- 
ton, to Miss Amelia E. Barnes.—At Lexington, by Rev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. Stephen 
W. Smith. of New York, to Miss Sarah A. Taggard.—At East Abington, by 
Rev. Mr. McKenzie, Mr. William Coy to Miss Emma M. Blanchard.—At Haver- 
hill, by Rev. Mr. Train, Mr. Robert Harris, of Racine, Wis., to Miss Mary W. 
Duncan.—At Lynn. by Rev. Mr. Shackford. Mr. Alexander C. Stetson, of New 
York, to Miss Annie M. Ingalls.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Dr. Dimmick, Mr. 
Amos Coffin to Miss Carrie W. Frothingham.—At Springfield, by Rev. Mr. 
Howe, Mr. Augustus W. Dupee, of Boston, to Miss Eliza M. Dibble.—At New 
Bedford, by Rev. Mr. How, Mr. Harvey H. Fish to Miss Anna M. Shaw. 


DEATHS. 


In this city. Mr. Francis Chandler, 41; Mr. George W. Rich, 24; Mr. Joseph 
J. Clark, 29; Mrs. Ann Bradlee, 60; Mrs. ee C. Briggs, 54; Mr. Joseph 
Hussey, 78; Mrs. Elizabeth A. Mayo. 29; Mrs. Eliza Nason, 70; Mr Thomas 
B. Pearson, 31; Deacon Joseph Lincoln, 72; Mrs. Rowena Mitchell, 24; Mr. 
Thomas Clark, 38 —At Roxbury, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Hunneman, 54.—At 
Charlestown, Mrs. Elizabeth Lovett, 86.—At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Sarah A. 
Pear, 89.—At East Cambridge, Mr. James Angus, 48.—At Lexington, Mrs. 
Abbie P, Conant, 22—At South Dedham, Deacon Willard Everett. 35.—At 
Hopkinton, Mr. Thomas Beeton, 75.—At Georgetown, Major Paul Nelson, §3. 
—At Haverhill, Mrs. Betsey Hunting, 72.—At Newburyport, Miss Lydia §. 
Bragdon, 70.—At Salisbury, Miss Miriam Morrill, 68.—At Taunton, Mrs. Ra- 
chel Ciark, 85.—At Worcester, Mr. Abraham Briggs, 88.—At Grafton, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Holbrook, 84.—At Sturbridge, Mr. Everett L. Saw) er, 21.—At South 
Atticborough, Mr. Jeremiah Pierce. 98.—At Bellingham, Mrs. Abby C. Bur- 
| lingame. 30.—At Windham, Mre. Mary A. Nesmith, 36.—At Shirley, Mr. Wil- 

jiam W. Goodhue, 54.—At Fairhaven. Mrs. Mary Sampson, 78.—At Greenfield, 
Mr. Thomas Butier, 50.—At Deerfield, Mrs. Sarah Holbrook, 95.—At Spring 
field, Mr. Samuel Bond, 78.—At Dartmouth, Mrs. Sarah H. Smith, 30.—At 
Provincetown, Mrs. Mary G. Tarrant, 79. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
THE WIFE’S LAMENT. 


BY HARRIET N. HAVENS. 

The grave hath won thee, best beloved, 
Thou beautiful and bright! 

And death hath marbled o'er thy brow, 
And quenched the glorious light 

From out the brightly flashing eye, 
That e’er was turned on me 

With love and tenderness—O, who 
Might dream that this would be? 


What means these glittering forms of wealth, 
This hollow pomp and pride? 
A cold, dark void is in my heart— 
Thou'rt absent from my side. 
Tis mockery to a spirit crushed, 
Their worth’s forever fled ; 
Alas, I only feel that thou 
Art numbered with the dead! 


And can I live and see thee thus, 
So pale, and calm, and still? 

0, take me to thy breast, beloved, 
My heart is faint and chill! 

Thou canst not—e’en love's anguished cry 
Fails to unlock thine ear; 

And ne‘er may sorrow’s pleading voice 
Call forth one answering tear. 


Look up, beloved and cherished one, 
Gaze once upon my brow ; 

Mark well the furrows grief hath wrought, 
Look once upon my woe. 

Art silent still? O, agony, 
To plead my cause in vain, 

And know that ne‘er on earth thy voice 
Will soothe my grief again! 


Then take me from this world, beloved! 
I plead—I wildly crave 

But this one blessing, since all light 
And joy are in the grave. 

O, hear’st thou not this last wild prayer? 
Thou dost not—all is vain: 

And naught but hollow agony 
And grief’s despair remain. 


RICHES. 
Riches, like insects, while concealed they lie, 
Wait but for wings, and in their season fly ; 
To whom can riches give repute and trust, 
Content or pleasure, but the good and just? 
Judges and senates have been bought for gold, 
Esteem and love were never to be sold.—Pore. 


BENEVOLENCE. 
Who would not give 
Some portion of his ease, his blood, his wealth, 
For others’ good, is a poor frozen churl.—JoaNNA Batu. 


PERIL AND PLEASURE. 


There are human natures so allied . 
Unto the savage love of enterprise, 
That they will seek for peril as a pleasure.—Brron. 
Evitor's Easy Char. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


It is now a year since we commenced our weekly gossip, as we are reminded 
by a glance at the almanac, and not by any weary retrospect of time—for in 
communion with our tens of thousands of readers, we have taken no note of 
the movements of the old scythe-bearer. Our duty has been our pleasure; 
and we sincerely trust that our dashes at men and things, our weekly dish of 
news and small talk, has never proved an annoyance to our friends. In this 
belief and hope we continue our talk, trusting to meet the same indulgence 
and favor which we have heretofore experienced......Qur thanks are due to 
our attentive Parisian correspondent for his Christmas present of the minia- 
ture of Gen. Cavaignac, which came safely to hand. A fine, stern head it is— 
quite Roman in its firmness. In Gen. Cavaignac’s death the French people 
have lost a true friend. .... . Did you ever hear how the municipal authorities 
of Epernay treated Henri IV. (the ‘** White Plume of Navarre * monarch) once 
upon a time? The story isa good one. The incident occurred at a civic ban- 
quet. ‘ Ventre-saint-gris! What excellent wine!” cried the genial king, as 
he sipped the precious Ai. ‘“ Yes, sire,” replied the mayor, with a stupid 
grin, “‘and we have some better yet.”—‘ Ah,” replied the king, ‘you have 
kept it fora better occasion!”...... We trust our opera-going readers have 
not yet forgotten Nantier-Didiee, who sang with the Italian troupe at the 
Boston a couple of seasons since. Well, she is in Paris, and lately achieved a 
brilliant success as Orsini, in Lucrezia Borgia. Her brindisi excited a perfect 
Surore......We heard, the other day, of a young man, who absolutely refused 
to pay his addresses to a very charming young lady, a suitable match in every 
way, because she was so very capacious a beauty, that she would infallibly 
ruin him in crinoline and moire antique. See what miseries fashion pro- 
duces!...... Rachel. the great tragedienne, was, at last advices, domiciled at 
Cannes, at the charming seat of M. Sardon, whose generous hospitality lav- 
ished every care and attention on the illustrious invalid. .....Sir Archibald 
Alison, according to Punch, having delivered an oration in honor of the Brit- 
ish army, it took seventeen correspondents of the journals nearly a week to 
correct the various inaccuracies in the eminent historian’s address. .....The 
unsuccessful attempt to launch the Leviathan is said to have cost the sum of 
$350,000......Old gentlemen will do strange things sometimes:—An Irish 
gentleman, worth some £10,000 or £12.000 a year, arrived at the Pavilion Ho- 
tel, Folkstone, England, lately, and, after staying a few days, fell in love with 
a pretty chambermaid, to whom he offered his hand, which. after some con- 
versation, was pted. The wedding took place in London. The gentle- 
man’s age was 65; his bride is about 36....../ A beggar posted himself at the 
door of the English Chancery Court, and kept saying. *‘ A penny. please, sir! 
Only one penny, sir, before you go in!”’—*‘ And why, my man?” inquired an 
old country gentleman. ** Because, sir, the chances are that you will not 
have one when you come out,’’ was the beggar’s reply...... Unrestricted lib- 
erty of thought and action is alone capable of producing anything great; and 
liberty needs but enlightenment to preserve her from excess......An old sol- 
dier died at Oldham, England, lately, and in one of his lungs was found a 
bullet with which he was shot at Waterloo forty-two years ago!......If a 


ship makes eight knots an hour, how long will it take to make a crochet 
ecollar?...... Tarring and feathering, it seems, is an English invention. One 
of Richard Coeur de Lion’s ordinances for seamen was, ** That if any man was 
taken with theft or pickery, and thereof convicted, he should have his head 
polled, and hot pitch poured upon his pate, and upon that the feathers of some 
pillow or cushion shaken aloft, that he might thereby be known for a thief, 
and at the next arrival of the ships to any land, be put forth of the company 
to seek his adventures without all hope of return to his fellows.”...... A rev- 
erend sportsman, in Wiltshire. seeing a Quaker on the road, as he was return- 
ing home at night, laid a wager that he would get a direct answer from him. 
‘* Well, friend,” said he, as they met, *‘ did you see the fox?” —* If I had seen 
it,” was the reply, ** I would have told it to go where thou wouldst never find 
it."—** Why, where’s that ?”—* Into thy study.”...... To ridicule old age is 
like pouring in the morning cold water into the bed in which you have to 
sleep at night...... Dr. Paley was in very high spirits when presented with 
his first preferment in the church He attended a visitation dinner just after 
this event, and during the entertainment called, jocosely, ‘* Waiter. shut 
down the window at the back of my chair, and open another behind some 
curate.”’......A horse dealer had a son who, being a lad of spirit. proposed, 
as a novel expedient, to open a stable on strictly ** honest dealing; but the 
father, who was a prudent man, discouraged the idea, observing that he ** dis- 
liked speculation.”...... Some abandoned wretch, in some atrocious journal, 
published in some vile city, has perpetrated the following :—* Tell me, ye wing- 
ed winds that round my pathway roar, do ye know some spot where women 
fret no more? Some lone and pleasant dell, some ‘holler’ in the ground, 
where babies never yell, and cradles are not found? The loud wind blew the 
snow into my face, and snickered, as it answered, * nary place."”’...... A lady 
asked a very silly Scotch nobleman how it happened that the Scotch who 
came out of their own country were, generally speaking, men of more abilities 
than those who remained at home. ‘*O, madam.” said he, * the reason is 
obvious. At every outlet there are persons stationed to examine all who pass, 
that, for the honor of the country, ro one be permitted to leave it who is not 
aman of understanding.”—* Then,” said she, “ I suppose your lordship was 
smuggied.”...... The progress of extravagance in dress has provoked a slight 
counter demonstration on the part of the French court. Last year it was 
understood that no lady invited to Compiegne could appear twice in the same 
dress. This season it has been intimated that the re-appearance of a dress 
once in the course of a week will be not only tolerated, but approved. The 
consequence is, that ladies invited to pass a week at Compiegne. pack up eight 
dresses instead of sixteen. .....A shipbuilder was once asked what he thought 
of Mr. Whitefield. ‘‘ Think!” he replied, “1 tell you, sir, every Sunday that 
I go to my parish church, I can build a ship from stem to stern under the 
sermon; but, were it to save my soul, under Mr. W. I could not lay a single 
plank.”....,.In the United Service Magazine, it is stated that officers in India 
have found their revolvers miss fire at the critical moment. The reason is, 
the dross of the exploded powder clogs the small nipple of the revolver, 
whereas the firing of gun-cotton never does... ... A sad accident is related in 
the Madrid papers. The notable inhabitants of Olaveaga assembled one eve- 
ning, according to their custom, in a sort of club-house, to play at billiards 
and read the newspapers. All at once a frightful explosion took place, and 
the whole house and all the people in it were blown up! Twelve persons were 
injured or burned more or less severely, and four were killed. It turned out 
that a quantity of gunpowder had been left in a room, and that one of the 
visitors had thrown on it the remains of a lighted cigar...... The number of 
inhabitants of Paris who are indigent, or temporarily necessitous, cannot be 
much under 400,000 individuals, What a state of things in the most brilliant 
city of the civilized world!...... There is now hanging in the bar-room in the 
old Buck Hotel, in the borough of Lebanon, a license granted by the “ Hon- 
orable Governor of Pennsylvania, James Penn,” in the year one thousand 
seven hundredand sixty-five. It is most singularin phraseology, and strictly 
forbids the “sale or gift of any intoxicating drinks to Indians, or notorious 
drunkards ”...... We have before alluded to the project, long talked of as a 
mere chimera, of uniting the shores of England and France by a gigantic 
tunnel. It has now been actually taken in hand by a special committee ; and 
the plans, drawings and calculations of an engineer of much talent and expe- 
rience (M. Gamond) approved of thereby. It is computed that the work in 
question will cost somewhere about two hundred millions of francs 
turnpike tolls in England and Wales amounted to £1.510,000, in 1837. but 
only to £1,061,000, in 1854—showing a diminution of about one-third, owing 
to the loss of through traffic, now absorbed by railways. The collection of 
these tolls, amounting to about a million, will cost about 25 per cent. ; whilst 
a rate levied on the land would not cost more than 2 1-2 per cent 
French colonels killed at Sebastopol—Lieutenant-Colonel Fonfrede, Jolly and 
Deshays—were exhumed October 5, with the permission of the Russian gov- 
ernment, their relatives desiring to remove their remains to France. The 
whole garrison of Sebastopol was under arms on the occasion, and rendered 
military honors to the coffins as they were transported from the cemetery to 
the French ship waiting to receive them...... The taxes upon knowledge in 
Austria are beginning to have the desired effect. The independent press can- 
not exist with this incubus upon its shoulders. Only those journals which 
receive state aid will be able to continue their issues; so that the field will be 
left clear to the government organs, and the Kaiser will have no reason to 
dread the circulation of dangerous opinions. We observe that, in addition to 
the newspaper stamp, an impost equal to twelve cents of English currency 
will be charged by government on every advertisement. .... At a funeral, 
which occurred recently at Fort Augustus, in Scotland, the nearest relative 
thrust a smalll silver coin into the grave, under the impression, it is believed, 
that unless this had been dove, the soul of the departed would be refused 
admittance into heaven! Here is a strange fact for modern educationists to 
ponder over. ..... A Paris letter in the Independence, of Brussels, has the fol- 
lowing :—‘* A scandalous scere took place the other evening in the saloon of 
the Italian Theatre. At the end of one of the acts of Ii Trovatore a person, 
who is said to be an Italian prince, approached the bust of the emperor, and 
after addressing to it much gross language, threw it into the grate, replacing 
it by one of the poet Salvini. He was immediately arrested, and from his 
language and bearing there is no doubt that he is insane.”......At John 
Murray’s trade sale of new books, lately, 13.800 copies of Mr. Livingston's new 
work on Southern Africa were sold. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CINDERELLA, OR THE LiTTLE GLass Siipper.—This is the title of a pretty 
* paper doll * series of figures, in which ** Aschenputtel” is made to figure in 
her different dresses, published by J. E. Tilton, printseller, Salem, Mass. 
Wuuts tHe Prot. A Sequel to the Swiss Family. Boston: Matthew & Ba- 

ker. 1858. 12mo. pp. 350. 

A very cleverly written story, describing the adventures of a family wrecked 


on an unknown coast in the Pacific Ocean. It is full of incident, embraces 
sketches of natural history, and is liberally and charmingly illustrated. 


Epxa: or, The Antique Tale. By Emma Carra. Boston: Hill & Libby, 76 

and 78 Washington Street. 1858. 12mo. pp. 348. 

The authoress of this work is one of our own contributors, and we readily 
bear testimony to the skill of her pen. She has, in the work before us, exert- 
ed herself with complete succes, and produced a deeply interesting story, full 
of iucident and of characters drawn with graphic and dramatic force. : 


New Mustc.—Oliver Ditson & Co.. 277 Washington Street. have lately pub- 
lished *- Gov. Banks's Quickstep,” **John Brown,” a comic song, by Charles 
Mackay, ** Wild Oats Polka,” and **Chant du Nord Mazurka.” Also, * The 
Maid of Sylvan Nook” and * Little Cora’s Grave,” songs, written and com- 

by Dr. J. Haynes, the Phrenologist, and arranged by J. W. Turner; 
yoth the music and poetry are pretty.—Russell & Richardson, 291 Washing- 
ton Street, have a Fantasie for the piano, from ** La Traviata,” ** Memories of 
Home,” by Carl Hause, “ Remembrance Mazurka,” and * Nocturre.” for the 
piano, by E. D. Boulanger. 


Choice liscellany. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH POLITENESS. 


The constantly taking off the hat to a lady, or the touching it 
to a stranger, is the ceremony which distinguishes other nations 
from the English. Even in England a gentleman doffs his hat to 
a lady of his acquaintance; but in France a man does not enter 
any place where a petticoat is visible without going through the 
same ceremony; and if there be any one thing that more than 
another has discredited the politeness of the English among the 
Parisians, it is the forgetfulness of taking off the hat to the pre- 
siding goddess of the restaurants. The speaker of our House of 
Commons is not more inexorable on that point than those wax 
dolls are. I have amused myself as I have sat in the room of a 
consul by watching the pantomime of a foreigner who has gone in 
and out repeatedly. At each entrance there has been the military 
salute, not addressed to any one in particular, but practised under 
a strong sense of self-approbation. ‘Touch the hat on every occa- 
sion is the foreigner’s eleventh commandment. Nor is this shib- 
boleth of the gentlemen at all peculiar to France. In Germany 
it prevails to a harassing extent. Ceremony, then, though still 
lingering in France, has departed from England ; but it would be 
rash to conclude that because a people is more formal it is there- 
fore more polite. I have lately noticed, in walking the streets of 
Paris, that in no place is there less consideration shown for the 
feelings of others. To say nothing of the general indecency prac- 
tised by well-dressed men—an indecency more offensive to me 
than the idle, unmeaning ribaldry of our working people—I ob- 
serve that a Parisian turns off the causeway every one he ineets. 
With a lady on my arm I have again and again been turned into 
the carriage-way by a man having the look of a gentleman. In- 
deed, I have heard it stated by an Englishman, who has resided 
a good deal abroad, that the English are the most polite people in 
the world. I am afraid there is some John Bull prejudice implied 
in this assertion, even though we take politeness to mean not ex- 
ternal polish, but kindness in small matters.—Sargent’s Economy 
of the Laboring Classes. 


THE PELIC iN. 

Some years ago I formed an acquaintance with a most benevo- 
lent and enterprising English gentleman in Rome. He was, at 
that time, fully bent on fitting out an expedition, from his own 
native land, to the interior of Africa, in order to Christianize the 
barbarians of those far distant parts, and to make good English 
farmers of them. Many an hour's conversation I had with him 
on his darling plan of cultivating Africa. But he could not gain 
me over. I placed before his eyes the diseases of the climate, the 
pestilential swamps, the torrents of tropical rain, the heat of the 
tiery sun, and the hostility of surrounding tribes, savage as the 
savagest wild beasts of the forests. To all this, he answered that 
he would try—and afterwards he did try on his return to Eng- 
land. Having organized an expedition at fearful cost to the coun- 
try, it proceeded to Africa, he himself staying at home. Woeful 
was its final issue. But to the point. One day whilst our con- 
versation turned upon the natural history of the country, he asked 
me if I believed that pelicans fed their young ones with the 
blood from their own breasts. I answered that it was a nurser 
story. Then, sir, he said, let me tell you that I do believe it. 
person of excellent character, and who had travelled far in Africa, 
had assured him that it was a well-known fact. Nay, he himself, 
with his own eyes, had seen young pelicans feeding on their 
mother’s blood. And how did she staunch the blood, said 1], 
when the young had finished sucking ’—or by what means did the 
mother get a fresh supply for future meals? The gentleman 
looked grave. The whole mystery, sir, said I (and which, in 
fact, is no mystery at all), is simply this: The old pelicans go to 
sea for fish, and having filled their large pouch with what they 
have caught, they return to the nest. ‘here, standing bolt up- 
right, the young ones press up to them, and get their breakfast 
from the mother’s mouth ; the blood of the captured fishes run- 
ning down upon the parent’s breast—and this is all the keen 
observer saw.— Wauterton’s Essays on Natural History. 
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THE CALL FOR MORE MEN. 


The harvest of the world never presented a more inviting as- 
pect than it does to-day. Never could the prayer be more oppor- 
tune than now, that the Lord of the harvest would send forth more 
laborers into his harvest. ‘The Missionary Herald contains stir- 
ring and pathetic appeals from South Africa, China, India, and 
the islands of the sea, for missionary reinforcements. From the 
Zulus, the united request of the mission made at their last annual 
meeting, is again urged “ with deeper earnestness.” From India 
we are told, “ Christians in America and England must expect 
continued appeals from India for laborers, as the Lord shall con- 
tinue to open the door wider and wider. A great impetus will 
unquestionably be given to the missionary work, by this dreadful 
mutiny in the North.” From China we are told, “it would per- 
haps give us some more adequate ideas of its extent and impor- 
tance, if, instead of regarding it as another kingdom, we regard it 
as in a manner another world, and each of its cighteen provinces 
as a separate kingdom, some larger and some smaller than the 
United States.” ‘Be assured we are not in the position of those 
who are waiting for opportunities to exercise our gifts. If our 
efforts are few and feeble, ours alone is the fault. ‘The work is 
not prospective, but present. A hundred of the best men our 
seminaries can furnish, could find ample employment for heart 
and hand on this plain, to say nothing of the provinces that lie 
beyond.” “‘ Millions of perishing men are accessible.” Every- 
thing in the condition of the world, and the grand aspect of the 
mission work at home and abroad, indicates the speedy necessity 
of vastly enlarged operations. Duty and policy alike enforce 
preparation on our part to mect this great demand.—Mw York 
Evang list. 
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COMMODORE STEWART’S RESIDENCE, 


Commodore Stewart resides at White Hill, adjoining Borden- 
town, N. J. He lives upon a farm of 250 acres, in a plain coun- 
try cottage, free from ostentation, the dwelling being on an ele- 
vated summit upon the right bank of the Delaware, which here 
makes a sweeping curve. A river island, well cultivated, is in 
front, and the scenery, including a view of Bordentown, is rich 
and beautiful. The distinguished commodore, who has been as- 
sociated with the navy for 65 years, is now 80 years of age, and 
more active and vivacious than most men at fifty. His complex- 
ion is fresh and rubicund, and his frame sprightly and active. He 
presides over the navy yard at Philadelphia, thirty miles off, but 
visits it daily, always leaving at an early hour, and returning in 
the afternoon. For the preservation of his physique he is indebt- 
ed to an originally good constitution, but in no less degree to his 
general intelligence and comprehension of the laws of life and 
health, and to a prudent, temperate and active life—N. Y. Herald. 
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BALLOU’S 


Eastty Done.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘* Ballou’s Pic- 
torial,’ and the work be thus procured foreach at TWO DOLLARS a y: ar, besides 
a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any person de- 
siring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by serding 
us a line to that effect. 


Evitorial Melange. 


At a recent meeting of the First Congregational Society of 
Quincy, liberty was granted to the friends of the late Dr. Lunt, to 
erect a mural monument of marble on the west wall of the church 
(directly opposite to those of Ex-Presidents John Adams and 
John Quincy Adams), in commemoration of him who had been 
so long their able, devout and faithful pastor. —— Information is 
received of the confiscation, by the Austrian government, of all 
the property of Louis Kossuth within its reach. The Court 
Journal says, that the heir apparent is beginning to be gradually 
initiated into court life. The prince is occasionally present at the 
queen’s dinner-table twice or thrice a week. Ristori’s success 
at Madrid has been immense. Her benefit produced 17,000 francs, 
or $3200 in cash, a diadem set with 142 diamonds, said to be 
worth 8000 or 10,000 frances, presented by the queen after the third 
act of Phaedra, and the director gave her a splendid diamond 
bracelet. A new prize domestic drama is playing at the City 
of London Theatre. It is called “Lucy Wentworth: or, The 
Village Born Beauty.” —— The passion of Normans for law pro- 
ceedings is well known, and a curious example of it was exhibited, 
recently, before the civil tribunal of Elbeuf. A peasant of a 
neighboring village brought an action against a neighbor, to re- 
cover sixty frances damages for having struck a pig, his property ; 
the defendant pleaded that the blows he had given the pig had 
not hurt the animal, and that, besides, it was transgressing near 
his garden. After hearing numerous witnesses on both sides, the 
tribunal dismissed the action. —— At Columhia, S. C., a terrible 
fight occurred one night between a fine-bloodied stallion and a 
jack, which tore one of the horse’s ears out by the roots, and then 
seizing him by the throat, made a finish of him. A Pesth pa- 
per says there have been 106 bankruptcies in Vienna during the 
last two months. Mr. Peter Spence, of Manchester, proposes 
the abolition both of chimneys and smoke altogether. The plan 
is, to have smoke drains under the streets, just as there are drains 
for water at present. If the newspapers are to be believed, 
John Stuart’s apple-trees, somewhere in Georgia, are now laden 
with their third crop of fruit this season. —— By the completion 
of the submarine telegraph between the island of Sardinia and the 
coast of Africa, the European and African continents (the former 
is already connected with Sardinia) are brought into telegraphic 
communication. ‘The new line is about one hundred and fifty miles 
in length, and extends from Cape Spartivento, the most southern 
point in Sardinia, to Bonah, on the coast of Algiers. A com- 
pany of experienced shipbuilders from Maine have purchased a 
ship-yard in Howard, Wisconsin, and are now engaged in getting 
out the timber for an ocean vessel. —— Information has been re- 
ceived at the state department from Bremen, that 44,951 emigrants 
have left that port between the Ist of January and the 15th of 
October, 1857, for America. The number of ships employed in 
conveying passengers was 171.——John C. Breckenridge, vice- 
president of the United States, has sold his residence in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, to Rev. W. C. Dandy, of Maysville. Washington 
will, for some years at least, be the residence of Mr. Brecken- 
ridge. It is a custom to bind a thread on one’s finger for the 
sake of remembering anything. This is a very ancient practice, 
for we read, Deuteronomy 6: 8, “ And thou shalt bind them for 
a sign upon thy hands, and they shall be as frontlets between 
thine eyes.’”’—— A lady at Mobile having lost her teeth, found 
them in the craw of a turkey, after killing seven turkeys not 
guilty. —— The Syracuse Courier says :—“ Hereafter, it is under- 
stood, all locomotives built for the Hudson River and Camden 
and Amboy Railroads will be coal-burners.” A California 
paper says that the Chinamen recently arrested, near Horsetown, 
for robbing sluices, were not hung, but, after being severely 
flogged, their ears were cut off! The flogging was performed by 
two hired Indians, and the cropping by a white man. It is 
stated that the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, member of parlia- 
ment, is engaged on a poetic translation of the Iliad of Homer. 
That, we think, “after Pope,” a rather bold undertaking, unless 
the right honorable gentleman is ambitious of a dusty corner on 
the shelf. The anthracite coal trade of Pennsylvania, which, 
in 1820, amounted to only three hundred and sixty-five tons, has 
already swelled to more than six millions of tons, of an annual 
value of thirty millions of dollars. 


A queer Notion.—The Norfolk papers, in announcing that a 


man named Bartholomew has been fined and imprisoned in that 
» city for shooting and wounding T. T. Cropper, state that on the 
‘trial it was proven that the prisoner believed he was a descendant 


of the royal family of France, and that it was a condescension in 
him to speak to common men. He was kicked when a boy by a 
colt, which injured his intellect. 


+ 


Suerry Wiyxe.—The grape crop in Xeres, Spain, has been 
wholly destroyed this season. These are the grapes from which 
sherry wine is manufactured; and yet the manufacturers will 
contrive to cobble up some sort of wine, and pass it off for sherry 
cobblers about. 


+ > 


A new Drvue.—They say that hay is a drug at Gardiner, Me., 
at eight dollars aton. It is a kind of drug that starving horses 
never object to be physicked with. 


Walker’s fillibuster foree numbers seven or eight hundred men. 


Jack Rand, the notorious bank robber, is in prison at Nova 
-otia. 

A young lady in Cincinnati lately died from bleeding at the 
nose. While standing, the blood rushed from both nostrils in a 
stream. 

The late Dr. Daniel Collins of Williamsburg, left by his will 
$12,000 as a school fund for that town, and $7000 to the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. 


Deacon Richmond of Buckland, Mass., lost three cows, that 
were bitten by a mad fox, and as the fox was afterwards found 
dead, it is supposed he bit himself. 

The citizens of Muscatine, Iowa, are so tronbled with wolves 
that they have called a meeting for the purpose of getting up a 
grand wolf hunt. 

S. L. Bloss of Bethlehem, Conn., has caught in a trap a black 
eagle eight feet and ten inches from tip to tip of the wings, three 
feet from bill to tail, and with quills thirty-two inches long. 


At Dover, Maine, some persons charged with placing obstrue- 
tions on the track of the Boston and Maine Railfoad, were con- 
victed and sentenced to the State Prison for life. 

We notice that the manager of the Western Bank of Scotland, 
in announcing the failure of that institution to the shareholders 
commences his circular with ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen !”’ 


Murdoch, the actor, has made an engagement to play seventy 
consecutive nights in New Orleans, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, for 
which he is to receive ten thousand dollars. 


An extensive service of glass has been made in New York for 
the captain general of Porto Rico. ‘The service consists of 2000 
pieces, of elegant workmanship, cach piece engraved with the 
royal arms of Spain. 

The Calais, Maine, Advertiser says an infant a few hours old 
was found in the yard of Mr. Horatio Jenkins, one day lately. 
When discovered a hog was nosing it round and had eaten part 
of it. The mayor and marshal had the child buried. 


Mr. J. Ward of Newton Centre, has obtained from his orchard, 
the present season, six hundred barrels of apples, principally 
Baldwins and russets, which he has disposed of for fifteen hun- 
dred dollars cash. 

The assessed valuation of real estate in Albany for the present 
year, is $19,207,368, which is an increase of $1,178,930 over the 
ast year; and the personal property is valued at $5,659,296, 
showing an increase of $782,497 during the same time. 


A Mrs. Loomis of Albany procured from a druggist what she 
supposed to be powdered rhubarb, which she gave to her child. 
Soon afterwards it was seized with the most violent spasms, and 
— the most skilful medical aid, died that day. Instead of 
rhubarb it was the purest kind of opium. 

The keeper of a hotel in Cincinnati has a most desirable board- 
er. He has lived ther: for the last five years, and during that time 
has never varied more than ten minutes from nine o’clock, on the 
morning of the last day of every month, in paying his board bill! 
The panic has not affected his regularity. 


The farmers of New Jersey have been busy for some time past, 
husking their corn. The crop is probably the largest ever raised 
in the State, and almost every farmer has been obliged to build 
new cribs—the old ones, which had been large enough herctofore, 
being altogether insufficient for the great crop of this year. 


At the fourth agricultural fair of California, held in Stockton 
last September, the first premium for the best pair of carriage 
horses was awarded to Dr. E. S. Holden, formerly of Boston. A 
premium was also awarded to the same gentleman for the best 
collection of California birds, stuffed and mounted. 


A party of hunters, consisting of forty gentlemen from Albe- 
marle, Va., with over fifty hounds, are on a grand deer hunt in the 
mountains of Augusta. These gentlemen go out every fall, and 
usually have fine suecess. When last heard from they had killed 
twelve deer and one bear. 

At several places in southern New Jersey an enormous amount 
of white cedar timber is found buried below the marshy ground, 
in the salt water, sound and fit for use, and a considerable busi- 
ness is carried on in mining this timber and splitting it into shin- 
gles for market. 


A singular and fatal accident happened to Mr. Henry Lingo of 
Mercer county, Pa., one day lately. He was eating buckwheat 
cakes, when he partially swallowed a needle that stuck in his 
throat. Every effort was made to extricate it, but without success, 
and he died from the effects of it a day or two after. 


A little child of William M. Waters of Charlton, named Fred- 
erick, three years old, a short time since drank a small quantity 
of hair dye, which instantly commenced its work of destruction. 
All efforts of a skilful physician proved unavailing, and after a 
violent sickness of about thirty-six hours, the little sufferer 
breathed his last. 


A maiden lady in Westport, who is possessed of considerable 
real estate, on being called upon to pay her highway tax for the 
present year, claimed an equal privilege with the lords of creation, 
of working it out upon the highway, and actually appeared with 
hoe in hand and discharged her duty to the satisfaction of the 
surveyor. 

The miners at Alleghany town, California, had a jolly time 
recently, in consequence of the drainage of the Bay State and 
Knickerbocker claims, which diggings “sprung aleak,” in April 
last, and stopped operations. Since that time, six men have been 
kept employed day and night cutting a drain tunnel a distance of 
three hundred feet. 

A lad, the son of Mr. Christopher Sharp of Belvidere, in run- 
ning across the play ground of the school in which he was a pupil, 
ran against another boy coming rapidly towardshim. Their heads 
came in contact, and he was struck in the temple. He went home, 
and in a few hours became delirious, and died in three days after- 
wards. 


Both parties in the civil war now raging in Yucatan, are perpe- 
trating savage excesses. The troops of the government party 
spare neither men, women nor children, and are allowed to perpe- 
trate the most abominable deeds. The revolutionists, on the 
other hand, liberate the prisoners in the public prisons, and put 
arms into their hands, receiving them into their own ranks. 


Peter Gales was tried in Cincinnati lately for “trigamy,” three 
women appearing in court and claiming him as husband ; but the 
court discharged the poor fellow on the ground that it was a con- 
spiracy against him. The reporter says, “ This is the first in- 
stance we remember in which three females were enabled to agree 
upon a course of action against a man for whom they had pro- 
fessed to entertain a tender regard.” 


Foreign Ltems. 


The British government has granted a pension of £30 a year to 
the mother of the late Mr. Hugh Miller. 


The Turkish government have decided upon constructing a line 
of telegraph from Constantinople to Bassorah, on the Persian 
Gulf, passing by Bagdad. 

Dr. R. Luther, of the Observatory at Bilk, near Dusseldorf, has 
discovered another (the fiftieth) new planet, belonging to the sys- 
tem of asteroids between Mars and Jupiter. 

The Marseilles journals state that what were considered, lately, 
shocks of carthquake, have turned out to be nothing but the blast- 
ing of some unusually large mines at La Joliette. 

The number of condemnations to death in Prussia last year was 
forty-eight, of which twenty-six have been carried into execution, 
eight commuted, and fourteen still remain in suspense. 

Military enlistments having taken place in some of the Swiss 
cantons for a pretended British Legion, the English representative 
has declared to the federal council that no such legion is in ex- 
istence. 

The Senatus Academicus of the University of Edinburgh have 
extended the tutorial system, by the eg arog of a class tutor 
to each of the following classes in the Faculty of Arts :—Greek, 
Humanity, Mathematics and Logic. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... We are near ingratitude when a benefit weighs upon us.— 
Madame de Lespinasse. 


.... Truth often displeases a lively soul, but it always per- 
suades a just mind.—Mudame de Riccoboni. 

.... We must confess the faults of our favorite, in order to ob- 
tain credit to,our praises of his excellencies.—Johnson. 

-+-. Truth is the most powerful thing in the world, since fic- 
tion can only please by its resemblance to it.— Shaftesbury. 

-.. Men can be estimated by those who know them not, only 

as they are represented by those who know them.—Johnson. 


.+.. Poets are mad to have given Love a torch, a bow, and a 
quiver ; the power of that god only resides in his bandage.—Ninon. 

.... Nothing disposes us better to confidence, to the pleasures 
of intimacy, than a common subject of suffering; thus our com- 
panions in misfortune become almost always our friends.—Madame 
Elise Voiart. 

. The passions of mankind are partly protective, partly be- 
neficent, like the chaff and grain of the corn ; but none without their 
use, none without nobleness when seen in balanced unity with the 
rest of the spirit which they are charged to defend. —Ruskin. 

.... Envy is as malignant in a paltry waiting wench as in the 
vainest or most ambitious lady of the court. It is always an in- 
fallible mark of the basest nature ; and merit in the lowest, as well 
as in the highest station, must feel the shaft of envy’s constant 
agents—falschood and slander.—Macklin. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


Will Russia salve cure a musical strain ? 

When is a tired man like a thief! When he needs a resting. 

Marriage is defined by some one to be—two nods and a five- 
dollar prayer. 

Old Sir James Herring was remonstrated with for not rising 
earlier. “I can make up my mind to it,” said he, “ but I cannot 
make up my body.” 

When Lady Wallace sent a polite note to Mr. Harris, of Covent 
Garden, offering him a comedy for nothing, he observed that her 
ladyship knew the exact value of it. 

Grindoff (Miller and his Men), in a London theatre once put 
this interesting query :—‘‘ Js those sacks disposed of as I ordered ?” 
To which Golotz as elegantly replied, “‘ Yes, they is.” 

People who make puns are like wanton boys that put coppers 
on the railroad track. They amuse themselves and other children, 
but {their little trick may upset a freight train of conversation for 
te sake of a battered witticism. 

An advertisement appears in some of the Boston papers, offer- 
ing a handsome reward for the recovery of a crow which was lost 
from Brookline. The missing bird, in the words of the advertise- 
ment, can be identified by his conversational powers, being in the 
habit of addressing passers in the human voice. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of un- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, has b a “h hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(G> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

>> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

Cc it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years editorial 
experience in Boston. 

(G> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

[> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(G> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

0G> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

0G> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. . 

0G> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

{> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


RIAL, to one address, for $4 a year. 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rates. [> Sample copies sent when desired. 
M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 


Published every Saturday, by 
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